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where Embry-Riddle students are 
pre-selected for essential, good- 
paying jobs in aviation even before 
their training is completed... 

they step right into their jobs 

as soon as they graduate! 


Embry-Riddle offers you complete 
&-months to 
2-yeor courses... N OW I 


YOUR CAREER IS WAITING! 


The high regard of Embry-Riddle training by 
the leading airlines and the entire aviation 
industry is demonstrated time and again by the 
big demand for Embry-Riddle graduates. 


There’s an important high priority job in aviation 
waiting for you... however, if you do enter the 
services, Embry-Riddle training will definitely 
give you rating advantages. Thousands of Air 
Force men are Embry-Riddle trained. 


TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER THE G.1. BILL. 


Embry Riddle 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


MIAME 30. 


TRAIN IN MIAMI 


: AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 
Vast numbers of properly trained A & E Mechanics are 
urgently needed. Our C.A.A. approved school with a 
quarter-century experience assures your quickest advancement 


AND You CAN QUALIFY IN six MONTHS! 


Embry-Riddle students learn fast with modern equipment, 


including jet... 


AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING AND DESIGN 


Embry-Riddle's accelerated 12-mo. Aeronautical Drafting and 
Design Course provides finest training available. Technicians 


live aircraft, airline-size hangars. 


with management responsibility enjoy highest solaries! 


COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Embry-Riddle trained pilots benefit from our years of 


experience with 30,000 students... 


. the best instructors, 


up-to-date aircraft, superb year-round flying weather. 
Also Instrument and Instructor's ratings 


A & E COMBINED WITH COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Airmen with dual pilot-engineering ability are needed by 
aviation companies and operators. Embry-Riddle combination 
training offers you the most in your aviation career. 


CLASSES ARE BEGINNING NOW...SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Dean of Enrollments — Dept. 94 


Miami 30, Florida 


Please Print 
NAME 


Embry-Riddle School of Aviation 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


AIR CAPITAL 


AGE 


OF 


THE 


I am interested in.. 
[] A&E Mechanic 
Commercial Pilot 


0 Aeronautical Drafting 
and Design 


0 A&E Combined with 
Commercial Pilot 

0 A&E Combined with 
Private Pilot 
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Today, 
Guardian Angels 


Fly an 
ALBATROSS 


Meet two guardian angels on the wing. Ahead, 


in the night, lives will be saved. Perhaps the 


survivors of a capsized sailboat on an inland 


lake, ora bomber crew downed ona hostile 


shore, or critically injured seamen on a tanker 


far at sea. Such are the missions performed in 


every corner of the globe by Air Rescue 


Crews of the Air Force. The big amphibian 

they fly is the versatile and rugged GRUMMAN 

ALBATROSS. | 
Originally developed for the Navy, the 

ALBATROSS is now operated by that service, 


as well as the Air Force and the Coast Guard, 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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AVIATION INDUSTRY needs TRAINED MEN 


and needs them badly — NOW 


AVIATION 


offers you an important 


CAREER 


Exceptional Opportunities 


with TOP PAY — await young 
men, who are qualified, in today’s 
LONG RANGE AVIATION PROGRAM. 


Establish yourself NOW — 
qualify with CAL-AERO leadership 


training in: 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


JET ENGINE MECHANICS 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


Step right into a good Aviation Job 
without break-in, upon graduation 
.at TOP PAY. 


CAL-AERO GRADS ARE IN HEAVY DEMAND 


Since 1929—10,000 successful civilian 
graduates in all phases of Aviation — 
26,000 pilots & 8500 technicians trained 
for U. Military Forces... Engineering 
Graduates eligible for OFFICER CANDI- 
DATE, AIR FORCE & NAVAL CADETS. 
Approvals: £E.C.P.D.—Nat'l Council of 
Technical Schools — Calif. Bd. of Educa- 
tion — U.S. Immigration Service — Aircraft 

industry — Approved for Veterans — 

and again training technicians for 

the U.S. Air Force. 
What better r doti 
could a school have? 


MAIL THIS COUPON Today! 
: 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
7 Please send full information & free catalog, immediately 
[ ] AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
JET ENGINE MECHANICS 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
(J Aeronautical Drafting 


Aircraft Blueprint Reading 
Stress Analysis and Design 
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apparently, from their conve 
beam designed to trigger the 


RED HOT NEWS 


(Ed. note—Data here 


They know aviation and are 


presented comes from patriots behind the Curtain. 
reliable 


stress, and possibility of error must always be considered 


However, they work under great 


Data is orig- 


inal. Some items must be u ithheld for pertinent reasons.) 


TUNNEL 

The official technical journal of the 
Red Air Force—Technika Vozdush- 
novo Flota—announces construction of 
a new supersonic wind tunnel in 
Voronesh. 


Another article in the same publica- 
tion discusses good points of water- 
borne high speed escort fighters and 
interceptors. The article signed V. J. 
mentions mid-ocean refueling by sub- 
marine tankers as a method cheaper 
and safer than the “capitalist” mid-air 
arrangement. The story does not men- 
tion the American project of seaborne 
fighters and bombers. 


RED SPARKS ne 

A lend-lease veteran B-25 with red 
stars has been seen towing targets over 
Oranienburg, north of Berlin. Ah 
well 


A few two-place MIG-15's are re- 
ported stationed at Leipzig-Nohar field. 
Since our reporter stresses the absence 
of the radome above the air intake, it 
is presumed that those MIG’s are used 
for training. 


The silk plant in Boossen near 
Frankfurt, oder has been recently re- 
activated to produce silk for Russian 
parachutes. Sixty thousand silkworms 
have been shipped to the plant from 
Russia and fully grown mulberry 
trees have been transplanted to feed 
the worms 


BESSTAN 

A Russian version of the V-1, the 
flying bomb used by the Germans on 
London in 1944 is frequently seen in 
experimental flights over Buden, 
small island off Ruegen in the Balti 
Sea. East German fishermen say lar 
numbers of these missiles fly in wl + 
seems to be target practice. 

An unconfirmed report describes a 
torpedo carrying pulse jet robot plane 
similar to the V-1. According to this 
report, the tests on the weapon are in 
at Maduesee, the former Ger- 
man torpedo proving grounds on the 
Baltic 


Cress 
progre 


SOVIET SALTCERS 
Underground sources in West Ger- 
many report their knowledge of a spe- 
project headed by the 
French nuclear scientist, Dr. Joffe. 
Coincidentally, two 
have been overheard in an 
about 


cial nuclear 


Soviet pilots 
East Ger 
man cafe talking “Joffe Rays,” 
rsation, a 


atom 


bomb from a distance of some 2,00 
feet. 

The name of Dr. Schriever was over 
heard in connection with the Joffe Ray 
The Soviet pilots were in an argument 
when overheard and appeared to agre¢ 
only on the fact that the “Ray” was a 
ground-to-air weapon. 

Mention was made of phenomena 
such as “circles of fire,” “fiery balls,” 
and “fire disks.” From both Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have been coming 
reports of aerial phenomena reminis- 
cent of western flying saucer stories. 

Some observers are beginning to 
wonder if “flying saucers” may not be 
visual evidence of some type of air 
defense rays or beams. 

Reports from inside Russia indicate 
that Marshal Voroshilov has been 
placed in control of a project for atom 
bomb defense. The weapon upon which 
this project focuses is known as the 
“Y” Ray. Development and produc- 
tion of this gadget are rumored to be 
in process at Ossa in the Urals, Dol- 
nievo in Western Siberia, Minussinsk 
in the Far East and at Struworsk on 
the Amur. 


AIK LIFT 
Heavy traffic in troop-carrying 
Tu-70's is sana from Yugoslavia. 


This coincides with a German report 
of large troop movements by air from 
East Germany. One story has it that 
Yugoslav artillery fired on several 
Tu’s which violated their border but 
that Russia made no protest because 
the ships were bound for Saseno, an 
island off the Albanian coast which the 
Reds were secretly developing as a 
base. 

Whatever the reasons or details of 
oviet transport activity it does seem 
authentically apparent that the Red 
Army is practicing air logistics. 


EAST GERMAN AIR FORCE 

By piecing together a number of re- 
ports on the existence of an East Ger- 
man Air Force, and on its current stat 
ure, we get a picture about as follows 
Such a force does exist. Its units are 
composed of 60 per cent German pilots 
and 40 per cent Russian. 

German members have undergone a 
thorough screening and Communist in- 
doctrination. Primary and refresher 
flight schools for Germans are located 
in East Germany but the tactical 
school which gives jet training is at 
Minsk. 

It appears certain that at least some 
German pilots are flying Mic-15s, 
whether in East Germany or in Russia. 
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GRUMMAN MALLARD 


Business is going up! 


Busy executives are taking to the air. 


More and more of them are flying their 
own planes or are using company planes to 
go places faster, more comfortably, entirely 
free of schedules. 

And in more than 600 airports they look 


to the Esso Wings for quality and depend- 
ability in aviation products and service. 


Many of them also are finding new con- 
venience in the Esso Credit Card, honored 
from coast to coast. 
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Esso Aviation Products are chosen by many 
leading airlines, aircraft and engine build- 
ers. Look for the famous Esso Wings—sure 
sign of quality and service! 


Ala, Min, Tenn, Ark, Le. Texan. 
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Max Conrad of Minnesota, featured on 
the cover and in the lead story of FLYING 
this month, achieves his spectacular air ex- 
ploits with disarming lack of fanfare. He 
flies the Atlantic and back, solo in a single 
engine plane, with less fuss than the ordi- 
nary air traveller making the same trip in a 
four-engine airliner. 

Why does he do it? Well, in addition 
to being an expert airman with 27,000 fly- 


ing hours (and a mechanic expert enough 


to pull a major overhaul on his 125 hp en- 
gine in 24 


ours), Max is a man working to 


He 

bring aviation within the reach of every 
In their hands, 
aviation can become a force for 
peace and friendship that may be the sal- 
He's thinking of 
the sort of world his own 10 children must 
live in, and he feels that aviation at the 


private level! 


make a dream come true. 


boy and girl in America. 


he feels 


vation of the free world 


can help them solve many of 


the problems they'll face 


ests. He held the national high jump rec- 
1931 


He's also a professional musician and en- 


ord in and remains a crack athlete. 


/ Flying is only one of Max's many inter- 


thusiastic songwriter who whiles away the 


long hours of an Atlantic crossing whistling 
tunes on his harmonica and jotting down 
the notes on a knee pad. Max refers to his 
plane in the log as the 330K, but privately 
he likes to think of it as The Musical Piper. 

Although certain legs of his latest trans- 


ocean journey lasted more than nine hours 


Max is never one to worry about missed 
For the eastbound trip he 
bought a package of graham crackers at 
Old Town, Me., 
these every hour or so 
other food 


way 


mealtimes 


and munched a few of 


He carried no 
"That 
| generally fee! sort of hungry, but 


and nothing to drink. 


never drowsy,’ says Max. 


Sharing cabin space with the graham 


crackers and the harmonica was Max's mas- 
cot, the foot-high Mickey Mouse he credits 


as navigator 


The present Mickey was 


specially made for Max by Walt Disney 


after an earlier Mickey—the one who made 
the flight to Europe and back with Max in 
1950—was stolen 

Now approaching 50, but still as wide- 
eyed about flying as a teen ager, Max has 


been called the Hopalong Cassidy of the 
Air, and the Pied Piper of Aviation. Both 
names make him smile with pleasure. Maybe 


his big idea is catching or 


COVER: Max Conrad, his Piper Pacer and 
his mascot. Photo by Hans Groenhof 
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distributor's 
comfort, and the restful quiet will prove to you that, once again, 
Piper has set the pace in business airplane development. Here are just 


a few reasons why: 
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Well over two-mile-a-minute cruising speed, tricycle landing gear for 
safer, easier landings, remarkable load-carrying ability—and operat- 
ing costs far lower than for any other four-place plane. That’s what 
you get in the new 1953 Piper Tri-Pacer—the best combination of the 
four things you want most in your own airplane—performance, safety, 
utility and economy. 

Be sure to see and fly the new beautiful 1953 Tri-Pacer at your Piper 
now. The snappy performance, the flying ease, the cabin 


MORE ROOM and COMFORT and SENSATION- 
ALLY QUIET. More length, more width give lots of room 
for four large passengers. New, quiet-sealed windows, plus 
added sound-proofing give really quiet flight. New, handsome 
two-tone styling sets the pace in beautiful interiors, too! 

MORE BAGGAGE SPACE. There's room for all the bog- 
gage shown below in the greatly enlarged baggage compart- 
ment loaded through new, large outside door. Spacious hot 
shelf behind rear seat is another fine new feature. 


cor. 
+s the Pacer 
als 


NEW BEAUTY and STYLING. New two-tone paint de- 
sign in optional colors gives the new 1953 Tri-Pacer a smart, 
distinguished appearance you can't beat for beauty. 

135 HORSEPOWER. Finest engine ever developed for 
business flying—that's the verdict you get everywhere on the 
superbly smooth Lycoming engine. Rated at 135 horsepower, 
the dependable Lycoming is one reason why the Tri-Pacer is 
far more economical to operate than any compeorable plane. 


i 
PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, DEPT, |2-G 
| Lock Hoven, Po. 


| om interested in ao plone for 


1953 Tri-Pocer and Pacer 


~FREE—this brand-new 
brochure on the Tri-Pacer Nome 


Address 


business 1) farm 
persono! use. Please send the new brochure on the 


e New 1953 | | | 
With 
provEN tricycle GEAR 
and SIMPLIFIED CONTROLS 
There ‘5 no question of the preference for tricycle 
gear: Every modern oirline’: every new jet has 
this modern Only Piper ofters it in the 
medivm-priced field. with exclusive Hydrosor> 
shock obsorbing system, the new 1953 Tri-Pace’ 
takes the skill ovt of ond take-off. And 
the exclusive controls mean even 
reate! fying ease. just steer it with wheel alone 
purpose flying: Piper 
with three-point geor: 
| 
= 
| 
eople Ha 
Bough he | | 
t Pipers Th — ss 
an Any Ot ‘ote 
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em will tell us whether or not we retain the capability 
-to produce airpower sufficient to keep the peace. 

Congress has set the stage for action. The Air Force 
is expanded to 143 Wings. Navy has authority to build 
super aircraft carriers. Army is granted organic aviation 
in greater proportion, 

The program seems pat. Go ahead and produce the 
planes needed. Stockpile more atom bombs. Speed up 
the push-button angle. Remove the road block from the 
H-bomb. Get going! Get going! 

Alas, it is not so simple as that. The temptation to 
make a statistical showing must be resisted in 
favor of building a sounder foundation. 

Whether they like it or not . . . whether 
they understand it or not the military 
establishment cannot build airpower without 
tilling at the civilian level. 

During post-war years there occurred a 
psychological change in public evaluation of 
airpower. Skulking statecraft first dissipated 
American air supremacy; next refused to use 
the remnant decisively to stop attack on 
Korea; and eventually consented to rebuild 
airpower only on a butter and guns basis. 

Much of this same period of time witnessed the inter- 
service hassle over the proportionate place of airpower in 
balanced defense. 

Total result was to plant seeds of doubt about the ef- 
ficacy of airpower in the public mind. Maybe it isn’t a fit- 
ting instrument of national policy, said some. Maybe we 
can't afford air supremacy, said others. Maybe Russia is 
already so far advanced airwise that we cannot regain air 
supremacy, even if we can afford it, said still others. 

By the time the chips were down on the reality of the 
Russian threat, both the political and military leaders be- 
gan to plug for reconstruction of decisive airpower. 

The last Congress cleared the way .. . authorized the 
expansions .. . allocated the funds. 


AN EDITORIAL 


The Roots Power 


But the damage had been done. The fruits of the vi- 
sionless statecraft which destroyed American air suprem- 
acy, and the harvest of the inter-service bickering over th: 
relative merit of airpower, were tasteless to the people. 

The evidence manifested itself in public annoyanc 
over the location of airports. It cropped up in the scar- 
city of flying cadets. It showed in the absence of young 
sters around community fields. It is evidenced in the di- 
minishing number of civil flying students and personal 
plane owners. 

If further evidence is needed, witness the disappointing 

number of West Point and Annapolis gradu- 

* ates who choose a career in aviation. Witness 
the fact that only 20 per cent of Air R.O.T.C. 
graduates want to become rated pilots. Wit- 
ness the difficulty of Civil Defense in man- 
ning the Aircraft Warning Service. And 
mark the fact that the air veterans of World 
War II vintage have had to fight the war in 
Korea. 

Now the theorists will counter all this evi- 
dence with the claim that modern airpower 
does not need its personnel pipelines brim- 
ming over with eager youth at the grass roots 

. that modern airpower achieves manpower economy. 

They will point out that one B-36 has the kick of a 
World War II Group of heavy bombers . . . that an 
F-84 E Fighter-Bomber can out-punch a squadron of its 
forebears, the P-47’s. They will even tell you that a modern 
war will be over in 18 months . . . won or lost irrevocably. 

And they can prove this with a pencil and paper! Bui 
can they prove it around the skies of the world? 

Airpower which does not feed on the spirit of the rising 
generations will never be air supremacy regardless of it 
firepower. Airpower begins with people and, if it is broa-| 
and deep and strong in people, it is real power. 

This is the heart of the problem faced by the leaders of 
American airpower in 1953. 


Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 
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to California and the Arizona “Sun Country” 


year follow the sun by Flagship 


This year follow the summer to its 
SS winter headquarters in California 
prone snes and the fabulous Arizona “Sun 
Country.” And don’t miss San 
Diego—only a few miles from La 
: ) Jolla Beach—only a few minutes 
oo from the Mexican border. 

ao Remember, too, that the south- 
ern “Sunshine Route” of the Flag- 
ships is first choice with experi- 


enced sun worshippers. So take the 
\ best to the West—go by Flagship. 
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(When Fryinc learned that Max Conrad was planning a 
transatlantic round trip in his Piper Pacer, the editors asked 
him to set down his log en route, feeling that a flight log made 
during the actual flight might more truly reflect the experience 
than a story in retrospect. The material here, scribbled on the 
hacks of w aps and in the margins of flight plans seeks to pre- 
sent no literary accomplishment but rather to record the prob 
lems and reaction of a great airman pitting his skill and 


judqment against the skies over the North Atlantic.—Ed.) 


6/13/52 
LD TOWN 10:40, clear. cool gusty weather, broken 
clouds at 5,000 

MILLINOCKET 11:15, same 6,000’ flying at 4,000’, lots 
of up and down drafts (500 to 1,000) Poor time, full gas 

load 18 to 20 head wind making 90 to 95. Oil temp. 200 

Wild country, outside temp. 55° F 

PRESQUE ISLE 12:10, 5,000’, conditions about same, 
maybe not so rough, unable to make radio contact. 


10 


Conrad’ 
Log 


MONT JOLIE 13:35, weather good, still rough, poor 
speed, can see across St. Lawrence, air smoother over wa- 
ter, wind shifting a little favorably. Weather at Goose 
poor, rain and cooling down to 1,000’ 

SEVEN ISLANDS 14:50, ten minutes ahead of time— 
over land at 5,000’—air rough again, 40 mi. north of 7 is- 
lands find patches of snow, alt. of ground 2 to 3,000’ flying 
at 5,500’, outside temp. 42° ground temp. reported 56 

Passed Mecatina about 16:45 the radio went bad and 
was unable to contact. Got radio operator by moving the 
tubes of power supply. 17:10 am at 9,000’ above broken 
clouds. Radio compass is on Goose shore. There in an 
hour. Weather doesn’t look bad ahead. Can see the 
Hamilton River 30 mi. ahead and can follow that to Goose 
if radio goes out again. It’s working perfect now. The 
temp. up here at 9,000 is down to 15° F. The heater feels 
good, 17:30 radio compass off and on must be a bad tube. 
Getting close to H. River so am letting down through 
breaks in clouds. 17:55 underneath all clouds at 2,800’'— 


“ly 


What goes on in the mind aud heart 
of a lightplane pilot fh ing the Atlantic alone? 
No one knows the answers 


hetter than Max Conrad. 


many showers in all directions but can continue without 
trouble. Temp. just a little above freezing—snow in show- 
ers. Was surprised to see so much snow on the ground 
back near Mecatina. 

18:15, following river just to see scenery. This is excit- 
ing country—some day I'd like to come up here and do a 
week of fishing and hunting. River pretty winding, nar- 
row, with rapids and falls 70 miles or so SW of Goose then 
slows to a peaceful stream, not many turns, shallow and 
wide—kind of like life—not so anxious to get to the ocean 
any more. 18:30 can see airport; good visibility and ceil- 
ing—contacted tower VHF 25 mi. out—told to circle field 
on account of traffic—*+4 to land and circling field one 
and 44. Three larger planes running up to take off—towe1 
hard to contact for some reason. On the ground at 18:55 
and taxied to American side. Tower wants me to come 
over to Canadian side, but nothing doing!—330K isn’t 
going to be locked up again like last time—I’ll go to the 
American side and then go over to tower and customs 
by car! 


This is one of the actual charts used 
by Conrad for his Atlantic crossing 
folded over to reveal a portion of the 
log that is transcribed here. An open 
page of Conrad's aircraft log shows a 
few of the official stamps and cachets 
acquired during landings in Europe. 


6/15/52 
Took off Goose 04:40, IFR 9,000’; ceiling 600’, visibility 8 
med. rain, wind NE 10. Was unable to climb to 9,000° duc 
to heavy load and ice above 5,000’. On instruments at 
08:45. Flew out the rt. side of the NE Goose rang 
5.000". At 05:30 saw break in clouds and passed ove 
Cape Harrison at 05:55, alt. 5,000° reporting deviation o! 
flight plan. From 05:30 till 06:45 ran in and out rain and 
At 06:05 left shore out 
over open water with lots of flo: 


snow sometimes blinding snow 


ice packs and small ice bergs. Tri 


to get pictures but light was bad. Re 
mained at 5,000’ flying in and out 

and snow. At 06:35 saw sun th: 

thin clouds and tried to get on top but 
at 6,500’, and not quite on top, picked 


up so much ice had to go down to 4,000 
to thaw out 

At 06:55 was out of clouds and out over open 
hearing the Cape Harrison beam loud and clear and « 
get the boat signa! without trouble. Boat signal come 
for 5 minutes at 05, 20,35 and 50. At 07:05 could see cle 
weather ahead. From wind on water can tell that | 


a strong south cross wind but at this altitude figure I } 

a little help from the southwest At 07:35 am at 5.000 
still plainly hearing Cape Harrison, am on the right 

of the beam and have caught up with the clear sky we 

at Goose yesterday Last report I heard from C. H 
ceiling 400 vis. 4 It would be hard to go back 07 
have clear blue sky above, and green water below } 
ahead can see a few low cloud The survival suit 
comfortable than I expected. Am still at 5,000 but « b 
ing gradually in order to stay above cloud ahead. Su 


wind is gradually turning to So. 180 and my wind 
altitude should be bette: Engine and radi pertect \) 
temp. 165, cruising 23” at 2,100 RPM indicating 105, he: 
ing 90) 07:50 

Can still hear C. H. range without trouble but hi 


drifted a little to the left so am turning to heading of 100 
My bearing on the boat (07:50) is 50°, indicating that | 
am about '3 across. 08:00 weather still pertect wit! 


few broken clouds below, am at 5,500’. Temp. is 28 
1 feel very comfortable. 08:30 flying at 7,000°, weathe 
clear, no clouds below but several decks of « louds 50 
ahead, looks like broken clouds and I'll be able to 1 
them, am continuing to climb gradually. Air is gett 
little rough, can still hear C. H. but it’s beginning t 
a little. Saw a small boat 10 mi. to my left The weathe 
boat is to the right and have tried to contact it on 3105 
118.1 and 121.5 but was not able. Under me I see the 
of some kind of a boat but can’t see it. 08:50 my bei 
on the weather boat now is 90°. That with my drif 
puts me at the half way mark 

The surface wind is swinging more to the west 
good Am coming on the clouds, am well above 


I continue to climb. Am at 8,000° now 08:55 outside t 


thes 
15° F.. blue sky above as far ahead as I| can see 

broken clouds below at 5,000’ and about 2,000 C.H 

comes in alright and can hear BW1 but not constant ye 
09:35 the bearing on the weathe: boat is now 120 putt 
me about 24 across. Clear sky above, scattered clouds be 
low with large open spaces of water from time to 
with no sign of ice. Can hear BW1 fine now. Tops of c! 
are rising I'm at 9,000’ with broken clouds 2,000’ be! 


and other layers below that and a high overcast far ahead 
—probably over Greenland. Can't understand t 

reports at BW1 vet but should in next hour. Clouds clos- 

ing up below (09:50) and climbing to 10,000 to sta 

on top. My bearing now on boat is 140 Looks like the 


wind now is E, and strong as there are lots of whit 
It’s getting cold up here 10° F.—have to turn o1 
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heat. Can still hear Cape Harrison and the compass homes 
perfect both directions now 

10:00, above a solid overcast flying at 10,000’ with the 
overcast 500’ below. I'm still climbing but am catching up 
to the high overcast ahead so may have to go down in a 
hurry. Have to head 80° in order to home on BWI1. 
Haven't heard any weather broadcast for the weather 
there. BW1 signal has been N all the time but is becoming 

oid, Haven't seen any breaks in the overcast below for 
over '2 hour but it looks like breaks ahead again—or am I 
just hoping? No, it’s water below I see in the breaks 
looks like 10,000 will top everything for a while except the 
high overeast probably 75 to 80 miles ahead—but do wish 
I knew about the weather in the Fiord and at BW1 

11:05, the high overcast ahead and the broken clouds 
below are beginning to merge, the signal at BW3 is com- 
ing in strong so I must be getting in close. Have to climb 
to try to stay on top. At 11,000’ now and going on instru- 
ments—the temperature is low (7°) but I haven’t much 
to worry about as far as ice—maybe a little rime. This 
overcast seems to be air full of solid ice crystals, rathe 
unusual—can see dim outline of the sun above to my 

ght, and bright glowing reflection of the sun below to 
my left. As long as I'm unable to stay on top, better get 
down to my instrument altitude of 9,000’. 11:35 at 9,000’, 
ice crystals but lots of breaks below, see ice packs in the 
breaks so must be almost to B'V3, unable to contact BW3, 
think will let down through the breaks—seems to be lots 
of ceiling and good vis. 11:55, at 2,500’—below all clouds 
vis. good—a few snow flurries from time to time and can 
see the lower mountains of the SW coast plainly—it came 
into view rather suddenly. Solid packs with lots of me- 
dium size icebergs from shore to 25-30 miles out. 12:10, 
over BW3 at 2,000’—in the clear—unable to contact them 
for some reason—but the Fiord looks clear ahead with 
rising clouds. The rest looks easy. Am surprised to see 
the water in the Fiord that leads to BW1 completely clear 
of ice. 12:30, passing Sugar Loaf Mt. and the sunken ship 
—no answer from the tower, over field, not able to get 
tower, wind is light, so will just rely on antenna and land 


up the hill 


6 16 52 

Took off BW1 14:10, wonderful weather and unusual 
hospitality but unfriendly wind—looks like a 11 or 12 hour 
flight—not much bad weather, a cold front half way across 
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Here is a complete list of the instruments Con- 
rad is surveying in the cockpit of the 330K: 


Turn and Bank Indicator 
Instrument Landing System (ILS) 
Directional Gyro 
Artificial Horizon 
Airspeed Indicator 
Rate of Climb Indicator 
Sensitive Altimeter 
Tachometer 
Manifold Pressure Gauge 
Clock 
Ammeter 
Oil Temperature and Pressure Gauge 
Radio Compass 
VHF Receiver (variable receiver from 6.8 to 127) 
Two VHF Transmitters 
One with American frequencies—8 channels 
One with European frequencies—8 channels 
Low Frequency Transmitter (Assorted Crystals) 
Compass 
Last, but not least, a harmonica. “That's an 
instrument, isn't it?" asks Conrad. 


at the weather boat. 330K is climbing better than eve: 
this afternoon. Have been out 30 minutes, over the in- 
spiring, jagged, saw toothed, rugged (and any other de- 
scriptive word) mountains of Greenland. Making bette: 
time to Prince Christian than figured, but better not get 
hopeful. Prince Christian range is not a very powerfu 
station. Am hardly 50 miles away and cannot hear it and 
the compass is not homing on it—however, am above 
mountains and when I get out over the water it will prob- 
ably be better. On top of that BW3 is off the air for re- 
pairs and service. Am trying to take lots of pictures 
perfect day for that. 

15:00, up to 7,000’—it’s rather cold—15° F.—and mak- 
ing slower time than at first—I feel uncomfortable about 
this flight today—too late a start—tried to do too many 
things—too much fanfare before taking off. 15:30, going 
slower and slower—should be at Prince Christian but am 
a long way out. Think I'd be smart if I turn around and 
go back, wait till early in the morning. 16:00, am just 
coming on P. C. way behind schedule—at this speed it will 
take me 14 or 15 hrs.—think I'll turn around and spend 
an hour taking pictures on the way back. 17:00, it took 
only an hour back. Am over BW at 7,000". The way th« 
weather looks to me, conditions will change tomorrow fo 
the better. Anyhow, I just don’t feel right today. Will! 
check the radio equipment again, gas up and get to bed 
early, rest up and try to get rid of the sore throat. Wil! 
try to get off about 6 in the morning. 


617 52 

This morning everything seems better. I feel bette: 
physically and mentally. The men at BW1 treated me 
royally—helped me in many ways, most of all fixed the 
radio. The radio men there are as good (and careful) as 
they make them. The weather is clear and bright and not 
a cloud in the sky and reports from planes coming in from 
Reykjavik report perfect weather all the way across. The 
strong headwind has died down to about 15 knots from 
the NE but the first 200 miles out will help a little. 05:00. 
took off and 330K climbed as good or better than yester- 
day. Have the same gas load, 135 gal.—and am getting a 
S. W. wind (40 kts.) giving me a little extra lift over the 
mountains, getting my altitude with more air speed and 
allowing me to cut the corners a little shorter, making the 
distance probably 40 miles shorter. 

05:40, have been able to fly (Continued on page 39) 
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RUSSIA’S 


luspiration for the Soviet’s new and 
mysterious answer to the all-weather Scorpion 


goes back to Germany's Sturmvogel. 


BY IAN C. MORTON 


ELIABLE SOURCES report that the Soviet Union has 

recently been testing a new twin-jet all-weather 

fighter. Spanning some 50 feet, the new airplane would 
appear to be the work of Semyon A. Lavochkin. 

Since the last war, Lavochkin has produced a series of 
twin-engine jet fighters based on German designer Willy 
Messerschmitt’s Me-262 Sturmvogel. The first of these 
was put into limited production under the designation 
La-13. Then followed the La-15, a 1948 development, pow- 
ered by Russian-built M-004 axial turbojets. When the 
6,600 Ib. static thrust M-012 engines became available, 
Lavochkin set about to redesign the obsolescent La-15 
The revamped version had swept wing and tail surfaces, 
and was in limited production as an all-weather fighter at 
the start of 1951. Throughout that year, persistent rumors 
of a new swept-wing La design kept Western observers 
busy speculating on the exact shape and designation of 
the mystery airplane. 


Axial turbojets close to the fuselage and a high- 
mounted stabilizer contribute to the sleek lines of 


the new fighter, probably designed by Lavochkin 


From the scanty information now available, two inter- 
esting trends are apparent. The first is the repositioning 
of the engines close to the fuselage, thus bringing the de- 
sign into line with contemporary United States Air Force 
and Royal Air Force all-weather fighters. The second fea- 
ture of note is the high-mounted stabilizer 

Reports of Russian airplanes with “T-tails” have been 
numerous in the past. However. when positive photo- 
graphic confirmation has been obtained, it is usually found 
that the tailplane is mounted further down the fin than was 
initially suspected. It is understandable that, in a high- 
speed fly-past. the small part of the fin above the stabilize: 
may be hidden when viewed from below. Such may be 
the case with the new La fighter 

Lavochkin’s “F-89”" is a sleeker looking job than its 
American counterpart. Performance figures are, at pres- 
ent, unknown, but with the installation of two modified 
M-012 turbojets. a maximum speed in excess of 700 mph 
should be attained. In the past. Red technicians have con- 
centrated on low power-weight ratios. Success of the 
MIG-15 in Korea might indicate that this technique pays 
off, 

Although once attributed to a bomber design similar to 
the B-26 in aerodynamic configuration, the designation, 
La-26, is tentatively linked with the new all-weather jet 
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DVENT of “jet” power in several models of British 
A civil air transports has raised the question: Have 

the American aircraft industry and airline manage- 
ment been asleep at the switch? 

Since the logistic capability of a nation is its foundation 
of trade and defense alike, the subject of American trans- 
It is in light of 
that interest that the question must be answered. 


port aircraft is of broad public interest 


To begin, the British and American positions in respect 
to air logistics are not similar. Under present conditions, 
the United States is responsible for the defense mobility 
of the free world. American manufacturers and oper- 
ators must proceed to air transport innovations only at 
such a pace as does not imperil the total logistic capability 
of the free world. Progress must be steady, but only a 
minimum of “blue sky”—that is, unproven speculation— 
can be included in the program 
The British are under no such compulsion. Their pri- 
lary stake is national prestige. They are not responsible 
They can include 
Though the jet-pow- 
ered transport should fall flat on its face, the free world 
still could depend upon the stabilized American program. 


or the burden of global air logistics 
as niuch “blue sky” as they choose 


This is not to infer that the idea of jet transports is un- 
realistic but only that, at this stage of development, the 
jets do not afford the range, economy and mobility which 
permit their ready adoption in place of the conventional 
types in use. 

sritish industry is rendering a universal service in de- 
velopment of jet transports and for this 
they should be given full credit. Cer- 
tainly they will profit in prestige and 
eventually in dividends. 

Simultaneously, however, American 
industry must proceed at a different pace 
for a fundamental reason and it must be 
credited rather than discredited for 
faithful performance in this respect. 

This credit also extends to the civil air- 
If they are 
to serve the public, free of government 


nes of American registry 


ibsidy and at a cost which fits the pub- 
pocketbook, they must adopt only 
h advances in aircraft performance as 

fit the pattern of sound economics 
Studies by ICAO indicate that for some 
years to come the annual growth of 
global air commerce will approximate 
25 per cent. In ten years these increases 
will compound to 744 per cent. If this 
olume of passengers is to be carried the 
economics are of vital importance, and 
higher aircraft performance along the 
way must meet the test of.the public ability to pay. 
Currently, therefore. American manufacturers are com- 
ing on the market not with jet transports, but with planes 
designed to accommodate expanding traffic, to have great- 
These fac- 
tors are considered more vital to the broad requirements 
of air logistics in the immediate future than is any radical 
advance in speed alone 


er range, and to introduce greater economies. 


Additionally, the new planes will 
have a moderate advance in speed—up to 50 mph. 

Among the new giants is the Super Constellation, Model 
1049-E, a Lockheed evolution embodying some 550 design 
improvements over the Model 749 of 1946 

The 1049-E, already sold to a dozen airlines at home and 
abroad, is 19 feet longer than its forebear, has a cruising 
range of 4,700 miles at 20,000-foot altitudé, and a maxi- 
mum take-off weight of 133,000 pounds. Wing span is 123 
feet and fuselage length 1134 feet 

Distinguishing feature above all others, however. is the 
14 


power plant—four turbo-compound reciprocating ¥ 
engines with 3,250 brake horsepower each for tal 
Stressed for these engines, the 1049-E Super Con) 
also accommodate itself to the next step in power—t 
prop engines—and with but minor modifications t 
the P & W turbo-props, the take-off weight will go u 
further to 150,000 pounds, but this step has to aw: 
valid proof of economy. 

Boiled down to fundamentals, the question of jet t 
ports of American design and in American service 
to be measured against American responsibility for ¢!) 
air logistics “in being.” 

Both the American aircraft industry and the ai: 
have a unique and indissoluble relationship to the nat 
stature in trade and defense. So long as they desig 
operate transport aircraft in conformity with that car 
principle they merit public acclaim and loyalty regar 
of spectacular developments along any one avenu 
progress elsewhere. 

Probably the new transport models, as exampled by 
1049-E Super Connie, and other planes which will be d: 
with later in FLyinc magazine, are the last ‘ine of con 
tional planes prior to full jet operation in commerce 
reasonable forecast for the introduction of prop-jets ; 
turbo-jets is 1958 to 1960, but a decade or more 
pass before the jets take over the full burden of « 
merce. By that time the world situation may be enou 
resolved to magnify to even greater proportions the 
quired volume of civil air transports. In such case, pla: 
of the 1049-E class will still be in global service in 197! 


ENI 


Give Britain its due, but don't lose sight 


of the global service American aviation is rendering. 


The Jets Must 


By JOSEPH W. VOLNEY 


Above, a Super Connie with a Connie in the background; at right, four 
3,250 hp Wright engines give a Super Connie a dramatic take-of angle. 
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“| 'M LOST and I'm not kid- Flight Service, monitorir 
ding' And I've only got 30 
minutes of fuel left.” 
That was the terse radio mes- 
sage from a Thunderijet pilot 
dodging between thunderstorms 


on his route from Langley Air 

Force Base, Va., to Eglin AFB, 

Fla. it was relayed by the Birmingham tower to Maxwell 
Flight Service 

Routine matters were suspended as the clearing officer 
started a plan of action to bring the F-84 pilot down safely. 
A quick check showed the jet was under visual flight rules 

VFR. 

Soon as Flight Service got the call, they alerted all di- 
rection finding (DF) stations in the area. Both Maxwell 
AFB and Atlanta Naval Air Station direction finders were 
able to get very weak signals from the lost jet. However, 
these signals were strong enough to give steers. The steers 
obtained by the DF stations, when placed on the Flight 
Service DF board, located the aircraft's position over 
‘Stevenson, Tenn 

The clearing officer at Maxwell asked the pilot if he 
could see a lake. “I could see a lake when I started, but 
I'm heading for Maxwell now,” the pilot replied. By this 
time the Thunderjet was down to 15 minutes fuel 

The Atlanta Naval Air Station gave Maxwell Flight 
Service a steer of 90 degrees. By crossing the strings on 
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from clearance to final landing, 


every military flight 
is ready for any emergency. 


By CY CALDWELL 


the DF board, the Flight Service Officer placed the jet 
about 25 miles due north of Anniston, Ala 

“If you’re heading for Maxwell,” he told the pilot, “you 
might have to walk the last 35 miles.” The jet now had 
less than 10 minutes fuel left. 

A quick check of the Field Survey cards showed that 
Anniston had an old Army Air Force field with 5,300-foot 
concrete runways. The pilot was advised to land there. 

The Flight Service officer gave the pilot—via Maxwell 
DF—the latest weather and wind conditions at Anniston. 
Then he called the Alabama state police to alert local crash 
equipment and an ambulance. 

The jet landed safely at Anniston. Then Flight Service 
made arrangements to send jet fuel to Anniston. Less 
than four hours later the jet was on its way. Flight Serv- 
ice personnel had worked a total of about 25 minutes to 
chalk up another “save” in their record of service. 

Every year Flight Service handles a few cases of real 
emergency where lost air crews are guided to safe land- 
ings. If the pilot gets through to (Continued on page 56) 
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1. Two pilots file a flight plan with the aircraft 
dispatcher the first step in all Air Force flights 
2. The aircraft dispatcher phones the flight plan to 
Flight Service via Plan 62 interphone Flight Service 
is linked thus to every military air base in the U S 
3. The flight plan is received in a Plan 62 center 
then is forwarded to the FS rcuter and security con 
troller who will compute estimated time of, arriva 
4. Flight plan, with ETA computed, is posted on file 


board where al! military flights in area are listed 
5. At completion of the flight, plan is pulled from 
this board and sent to a master file. FS starts search 
for any aircraft not arriving within one hour of ETA 
6. When a pilot requests an alternate destination 
FS plots his position from his flight plan, figures his 
remaining fuel and suggests alternate within seconds 
7. Decision as to whether or not flight can be safely 
conducted is up to FS clearance and weather officers 
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Like any commuters on any 8:10," the construction workers settle down for the 20-minute run. 


Airborne 
Commuters 


Ferrying construction crews or 


dynamite—it's all in the day’s work for Dianna. 


By WESLEY NEAL 


IANNA BIXBY is a 110-pound, blue-eyed pilot who 
flies civilian construction workers between mainland 
Southern California and off-shore island target 

ranges in support of one of Uncle Sam's top defense con- 
struction projects. I flew a one-trip, right seat assign- 
ment for Dianna on one of these excursions. Besides being 
a lady, she’s a top flyer. Believe me. Handles that Doug- 
las like it was hotcakes and bacon. 

Some years back, the U.S. Navy went searching for an 
appropriate spot for testing and evaluating guided missiles 

referred to by missile men as the “birds.” Point Mugu 
got the nod, an old Indian village, discovered by Cabrillo 
back in 1542, 55 miles from Los Angeles. 

Jutting out of the Pacific Ocean off 
California are some 20 peaks of a sub- 
merged mountain range. They vary 
from the semi-luxuriant Santa Cata- 
lina to diminutive Begg Rock, a hard 
place for a sea gull to find on a foggy 
day. These are the Channel Islands. 

First linked to the mainland by air 
in 1912 when Glenn Martin flew his 
primitive seaplane from Balboa to 
Avalon, the Channel Islands are now 
owned by private individuals, except 
for three which serve the Navy in its 
missile test program. San Nicolas, a 
bleak, wind-swept low silhouette 50 
miles from shore, is the outpost of the chain and the most 
important island for checking on the “birds.” 

The Channel Islands are notoriously short on conven- 


Dianna and Bob Bixby are ‘Bixby Enterprises." 


ient points of debarkation. On t 
calmest day, the precipitous cliffs a 
wet with flying waves and, when b 
weather sets in a sea landing is all b 
impossible. Under such conditions, a 
borne transportation is a natural 

Contract for erecting the inst: 
mentation equipment on San Ni 
went to the Guy F. Atkinson C 
Southern California specialists 
heavy construction. Beginning the 
island operations in September, 195 
Atkinson ran into an unforeseen sna; 
San Nick was too close to home. R: 
cruited from the immediate area, mo: 
of the island personnel were marri 
men with families. That cold, roug 
«4 50-mile stretch of water was just wid 
enough to create a travel problem bu: 
not wide enough to prevent a plaintiv 
cry from drifting over: “Papa, when 
are you coming home?” 

Original plans called for a jaunt to the mainland ever, 
30 days. But that wasn’t often enough. Besides, th 
round-trip by boat required 12 hours and the boat was : 
converted landing craft which shook out the memory of a 
good time ashore before San Nicolas even hove in sight 

Ed Raimer, Atkinson’s transportation superintendent 
did some figuring. Boat cost for the round-trip was $425 
Remembering the Navy flight strip on San Nick, Ed tele- 
phoned Bixby Airborne Enterprises, Bob and Dianna 
Bixby, owners, pilots, chock-puller-outers and what have 
you. Following some quick adding and subtracting, the 
Bixbys quoted a round-trip price of $400—20 minutes each 
way. Atkinson and Co. went up in the air. Literally and 
in a hurry. 

Bixby Airborne Enterprises, with Dianna and husband 
Bob flying two made-over C-47’s, had gotten its start 
flying seafood as cargo. During one season, the Bixbys 
hauled in and sold 100,000 Ibs. of fish in the Los Angeles 
area. 

Dianna met Bob in the cockpit of a DC-3 when both flew 
for Eagle Air Freight in 1948. They were married six 
months later and climaxed a two-year-long honeymoon 
with a hard-luck trip around the world in a Mosquito 
bomber during which they lost an engine and ran into 
interminable troubles. At present they live in Camarillo, 
commuting daily to Long Beach in a BT-13. 

Still on the refreshing side of thirty, Dianna is a petite 
bundle of charm who took up flying in 1943 to match the 
interests of her first husband, an Air Force lieutenant who 
was killed flying low-level at the Battle of the Bulge. Rep- 
resenting one-fourth of the women in this country who 
possess Air Transport Pilot ratings, 
Dianna has 3,500 logged hours, most of 
it in multi-engined craft. She flew the 
first scheduled run set up by the Fly- 
ing Tiger Line from Newark to Boston 
and for three years air-hauled all the 
lobsters flown within Lower Califor- 
nia. Mexican fishermen called her, 
“La Piscadora Aeroplana”—“The Fly- 
ing Mermaid.” 

The Bixby island air-run has the 
appearance of any suburban com- 
muter run except that most of the pas- 
sengers are dressed in the uniform of 
a particular trade. Pile-driver opera- 
tors, shovel, “cat” and hoist men are in the majority. Here 
and there are an engineer, an office hand or cook. News- 
papers, magazines and the ever- (Continued on page 50) 
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Operation Conservation 


Nature's wonders are part of the paycheck of the conservation pilot. 


By EDWARD 5. MONAGHAN, Jr. 


ROM the smoke-filled valleys of our cities, to the fog- 

bound expanse of our oceans, the beauty and vastness 

of our great country are revealed to no one more fully 
than to the airman. As a Conservation Pilot, I know. 

Several months spent in Idaho with the Air Force con- 
vinced me that I wanted to make Idaho my home, so after 
the war I purchased a Cessna 170 and became pilot for the 
Idaho Fish and Game Department. 

In a single winter we feed over seven tons of grain to 
pheasants and ducks. Our efforts, supplemented by aid 
from the 190th Fighter Squadron, at Gowen Field, have 
saved untold numbers of waterfow] along the Snake River. 
It gives me a feeling of satisfaction to see the 20-pound 
sacks break on the snow and the grain fan out. The birds 
are feeding before we get around to start our second run 

After the first of the year we are engaged in the census 
of the big game herds. Our first operation is the annual 
count of our moose. This is one of the last remaining 
herds of these magnificent animals left in the North Amer- 


ican continent. The snows in Fremont County in January 
are from four to eight feet deep The moose, a solitary 
animal, will gather in small bands on the wind-swept 
ridges in the aspen groves. Their black coats against the 
white snow make a count easily accomplished. The moose 
is a very stubborn animal and it is hard to anticipate his 
actions. Trying to secure a photo one day we had one of 
the old boys stand up and try and paw the ship out of the 
sky. The elk herds are counted at the same time to pre- 
vent duplication. 

The antelope census consumes almost two weeks. We 
are not blessed with sunshine at all times and the storms 
in this area are as sudden and violent as any place in the 
northwest. 

In the early spring, we are concerned with the location 
of the sage grouse booming grounds. These are small 
clearings located in the heavy sage brush on the desert 
The flights are started before daylight as it takes about 
30 minutes to arrive at the loca- (Continued on page 61) 
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i Above, antelope are photographed from 100 teet; at right, the author in the cockpit and W. M. Shaw with the aerial camera 
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A typical farm community, Polo is a cluster of homes and shops around the 
broad Main Street, bisected by a State highway and railroad tracks. 


By C.L. HAMILTON 


If any community in the United States could 

be said to personify embattled civilian America, 

it is Polo, Illinois. Located 100 miles west of Chicago, Polo 

is a farm community of some 2,300 population. It will 

never be bombed or invaded for its military significance, 

but all aggressor nations should take warning. For Polo 
is grass roots America. 

As FLyInc’s editor pointed out in a recent editorial, the 
time has long passed when a farmer could take down his 
long rifle from over the mantle to defend his country. 
Today he stands on a hilltop observation post, part of the 

Polo's airport is located a mile and a half northeast of the town. Air Force’s vast Ground Observer Corps warning net- 
Below, left to right: Dan Terry, editor of the Tri-County Press, is an Polo Squadron, shown as they returned from two-week CAP encamp- 
enthusiastic volunteer at the Polo Observation Post; Farmer Paul ment at Rantoul Air Force Base, are Charles Miller, Paul Willingham 
Weigle is an Assistant Chief Observer; Three CAP Cadets from the and Carl Linkenhoker. Trip was made in Polo Squadron's Stinson. 
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Below: Mrs. Cora Landis phones: her aircraft 
observation report to the Chicago Filter 
Center. She is Supervisor of the Polo Post, 
was responsible for recruiting 


Above: Farmer-lawyer Arch Ham- 
ilton is CAP Squadron Executive 
Officer, Observation Post volun- 
teer, and owner of the airport. 


defends America 


volunteers. 


Above: Farmer Ernest Schmidt is the very active Chief 
Observer of the Polo Post. Born in Germany, he has 
been in the U. S. 45 years, welcomes opportunity to 
serve the country. Mrs. Schmidt is also an observer. 


A FLYING Staff member pays the hometown a visit—and finds there «the embattled civilian” 


work. Or he flies his plane in the Civil Air Patrol. 

If anyone thinks that the American civilian takes these 
volunteer activities lightly, then he should stand watch 
some night in the wind and the rain at one of the thou- 
sands of observation posts that civilians were mobilized to 
man round-the-clock starting last July 14. Or he should 
donate his airplane, as well as his time and flying skill, in 
the CAP’s search and rescue work and its practice evacua- 
tion and medical aid flights. 

The farmers, shopkeepers and housewives of Polo do not 
take their civil air defense activities lightly. They enjoy 
doing them for there is something infinitely satisfying 


Below, left to right: Farmer Robert Copenhaver is an observer at the 
Polo Post; Bomberger's Garage is well represented at the post by Jim 
Sarber, Evan Reck, Beecher Bomberger and Bryant Bomberger; Opera- 


about actively defending your country. But they do it in 
the full knowledge that they and thousands like them per- 
sonify to all potential aggressors the old American fight- 
ing motto: “Don't tread on me!” 

Historians often have commented upon the rifle pos- 
sessed by every colonial farmer as the keystone of the 
American revolution. It may be that the farm airport 
someday will take its place beside the pioneer rifle as a 
bulwark of our freedom. 

Polo has an airport. 
owned and operated by farmer-lawyer Arch Hamilton and 
is located on the Hamilton farm, (Continued on page 53) 


A postwar development, it is 


tors of a Polo gas station, Ken Brown and Henry Van Ooesten are both 
observers and Brown also serves as Drill Sergeant for CAP Cadets. 
Almost every business in Polo has members in CAP or Observation Post. 
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After a 3 hr., 17 minute flight 
from Edwards Air Force Base 
Muroe, Calif., to Detroit, 
crew members of the ATC's 
8-47 Stratojet share a hearty 
laugh with Joe E. Brown of 
the movies. The Stratojet 
averaged 620 mph for the 
2,000-mile-plus flight. Left 
to right are: Capt. Ben H. 
Ciements, copilot; Capt. Am- 
mon G. Belleman, radar ob- 
server; Joe E. Brown; Master 
Sgt. William G. Allen, crew 
chief, and Major Orville 
Maki, pilot of the Stratojet. 


Aviation’s traditional annual reunion . . . a melange of 
nostalgia, showmanship, fraternization and promotion 

. ran its accustomed course at Detroit, Michigan, dur- 
ing the Labor Day weekend. 

The Motor City was a gracious host, Wayne Airport an 
adequate setting, the Aero Club of Michigan a competent 
sponsor . . . and if tragedy had its hour the cause did not 
lie in any condition the Exposition management could 
control. 

Increasingly, the flight demonstrations of the Armed 
Services have come to provide the main attraction and 
present a well rounded review of military type aircraft 
performance. The static exhibit contributes to public edu- 
cation. All of this is on the constructive side. 

A tighter rein on the performance of the pilots might 
add to the safety factor. Quite naturally pilots bend the 
throttles in pride of their planes and old man Mach takes 
a beating. But why wring ’em out for a mere show? 

Another consideration which should be minimized is the 
atmosphere of competition between Navy and Air Ferce. 
It proves nothing and compounds possibility of trouble. 


Approximating on the ground the diamond formation that is their 
spectacular trademark aloft are The Skyblazers, the U. S. Air 
Force's celebrated jet aerobatic team who put their F-84 Thunder- 
jets through their paces at Detroit. In the lead position is Major 
Harry K. Evans, Heaters, West Va. In the left wing spot is Capt. 
C. A. (Bill) Pattillo, while on the right is Capt. C. C. (Buck) 
Pattillo, other half of the Atlanta, Ga., twin wing-mates combina- 
tion. In the slot is Capt. Lawrence Damewood, Roanoke, Virginia. 


THE DETROIT STORY 


By GILL ROBB WILSON 


In point of interest the Army demonstration of use of its 
organic planes . . . liaison and helicopters . . . was the 
best staged, if not the most spectacular 

Light plane races, acrobatic demonstrations, parachute 
jumps and assorted civilian contributions were run off 
with commendable precision and skill. Freedom from en- 
gine failure under the gruelling throttles of this type of 
flying was a great tribute to builders of private plane 
power plants—Continental, Lycoming, Franklin, et al 

Prior to the Exposition proper the various elements of 
aviation had opportunity to fraternize as delegates to the 
Air Force Association Convention and to the Annual Con- 
vention of the N. A. A. assembled in downtown hotels 
N. A. A. elected Harry Coffey of Portland, Oregon, as its 
president for 1953 and the AFA chose Arthur Kelly of 
Southern California to succeed Harold Stuart of Washing- 
ton, D. C., as its leader during the ensuing year. 

Guests of the AFA, and featuring a symposium on the 
war in Korea, were 11 jet aces of that theatre. Award for 
the outstanding flight achievement of 1952 was made to 
Colonel David Schilling for his leadership of the jet fighter 
formation flight from San Francisco to Japan. 

Among resolutions of the AFA was one requesting the 
Air Force to give renewed attention to the plight of the 
fixed base operators who too often have been victims of 
displacement in the expanding military use of municipal 
airports. 

The annual Air Exposition of 1953 reportedly is sched- 
uled for Dayton, Ohio, home of the Wright brothers, in 
honor of the 50th anniversary of flight. END 
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The author and his “Razorback” Aeronca C-3, one of the first built in 1931. Note the carburetor 


vote 
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“Did you build it yourself?”’, 
the kids ask; and the oldtimers 
sigh nostalgically. 


By PETER M. BOWERS 


heat hot spot and rigid landing gear. Tailwheel in place of tailskid defers to modern airports. 


AVING reached the ripe old age 
of 21, that’s just what my airplane 
is old enough to do. The ship is 

one of the “Razorback” Aeronca C-3’s, 
N11291, built in March, 1931, and car- 
rying serial number A-123. In spite of 
their age, there are quite a few of 
them left—just over 100 according to 
CAA figures, more than any model of 
comparable age except the 2000-4000 
series of Travel Air biplanes. 

There must be some reason for this. 
The ship isn't efficient; that’s certain. 
It’s uncomfortable, it’s noisy, it has 
neither climb nor speed, and the range 
is almost pitifully short. The two- 
cylinder engine pulls it along at 65 
mph cruise, and it can top 80. How- 
ever, it has two compensating features 
—it is more fun to fly than anything 
else with wings, and it can stay up 
more than three hours on its full 
eight-gallon tank. 

The ship is really an aeronautical 
education in reverse for all who fly it, 
and pilots who check out in it need a 
careful briefing, not in how to work 
all the new gadgets that they would 


find in a late ship, but in how t 
along without all those they hav« 
come used to. The C-3 is the abs: 
bare minimum of parts and equipn 
necessary to get a person into the 
and keep him there. 

Starting at the nose and working 
we first encounter the toothpick ; 
and the two-cylinder aircooled eng 
This little powerplant was produ 
by Aeronca in two models, the 26 
for the single-seater C-2, and th: 
hp for the side-by-side two-seat 
C-3. The little 120-pound engine \ 
kept in production until 1937, wh. 
the tooling was sold, I believe, to t! 
J.A.P. motorcycle firm in Englan 
Two unusual features of the engine a 
the permanent application of carb he: 
and the special crankcase breath: 
valve, the latter made necessary b 
the fact that both pistons are on th: 
downstroke together. Without th: 
valve, the crankcase pressure woul 
blow all the oil out. Oil consumptio: 
is an extravagant one-quarter pint 
per hour 

The engine is secured to the steel- 
tube fuselage structure by three studs 
and is separated from the eight-gallon 
tank and the cabin by a three-section 
firewall of aluminum that is somehow 


assembled around and through the 


tubes. The upper nose section is en- 
closed by an aluminum cowling that 
is a masterpiece of simplicity, two per- 
fectly flat sheets fitted with cooling 
[ouvers and trunk latches. The land- 
ing gear consists of two rigid steel tri- 
pods, devoid of shock absorbers, and 
two fat airwheels without brakes 
The ship sits so low on this gear that 
the crew can pull the chocks when 
strapped in their seats. 

Later models of the C-3, built in 
1935 and 1936, are a bit more complex, 
having single strut landing gear piv- 
oted on the lower longerons and at- 
taching to an oleo. These models also 
feature a more streamlined fuselage, 
higher pressure streamlined tires, and 
a bonafide cabin in place of the open- 
sider of the (Continued on page 60) 


The 1935-36 version of the C-3 cleaned up the landing gear and completely enclosed the cabin. 
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Seed 


clouds 


by CHRISTIE CAMPBELL 


ERE pictured is the progression of 

rain-making experiments in Aus- 
tralia. From top to bottom the pho- 
tographs show: cumulus cloud boiling 
upward nine minutes after seeding 
with dry ice; the same cloud four min- 
utes later towering a mile higher and 
shedding rain from its base; and the 
cloud seven minutes still later formed 
in the familiar anvil shape of a thun- 
derhead and still precipitating the 
only raig @alling within a hundred 
mile radius, 

Believed to be the most spectacular 
cloud behavior ever photographed in 
connection with rain-making, the pic- 
tures were taken over the Blue Moun- 
tains in New South Wales. 

The productivity of Australia’s 
3,000,000 square miles determines the 
national economy. While it is impos- 
sible to seed the total skies of the con- 
tinent, it is deemed possible to estab- 
lish a margin of rainfall sufficient in 
critical grain and pasture areas to 
make the difference between annual 
disaster and annual profit. 

Stockmen and sheep ranchers point 
out that merely enough rainfall to fill 
up their ground tanks and dams once 
in a season may mean the salvation of 
a million animals. The wheat belt of 
Northern Victoria calculates that one 
rainfall within a six-week period 
makes or breaks its prosperity. 

In process of experimentation the 
Australians are exploring not only the 
practicality of dry ice seeding from 
aloft, and of silver iodide cloud spray- 
ing from ground generators, but are 
delving deep into the nature of cloud 
structure by means of radar and the 
employment of calculus. END 
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Total escape from Earth’s gravity is 


impossible, but 25,000 mph velocity 


will provide man’s passport to space. 


ape 
fro 


AN has lived his entire existence under the influ- 
ence of the Earth’s gravity. Everything that he 
has ever done has been affected by this powerful, 


inevitable force. His size, weight, and even his body struc- 
ture have probably been determined by it. Against it, he 
fable to do little more than lift himself momentar- 


has b 
@ surface of his planet, always to fall back agatn 


ily off 
Nevertheless, gravity will be overcome and escape trom 
the Earth achieved! 

Strictly speaking, gravity itself is inescapable 
particle and every body in the Universe attracts every 
other. This attraction, known as universal gravitation, 
exists everywhere. Its strength is determined by the 
masses of the bodies involved and by the distances which 
If the masses are great, the gravitational 
similarly the closer the bodies are to 


they are apart. 
attraction is strong: 
each other, the greater is the attraction. 

Because of its large mass and nearness, it is the Earth 
which exerts the strongest gravitational influence upon 
man. This influence diminishes with increased height or 
distance from the Earth. At an altitude of 250 miles—the 
highest ever reached by a rocket—gravity is 10 per cent 
weaker than at sea level. At a height of 1,600 miles, it 
has dropped off by one-half. 

A point is never reached, however, where the Earth’s 
gravity ceases completely. The Earth, like the Moon, the 


A tanker rocket re-fuels a space ship in an orbit 
1,000 miles above the Gulf of Mexico. Crew mem- 
bers in pressure suits are preparing the fuel trans- 
fer hoses. Rockets, crew and equipment are in a 
gravity-free state and encounter no air resistance 
at this height. 


By J. GORDON VAETH 


& Navy Special! Devices Center 
Office of Naval Research 


planets, and all other celestial bodies, exert 
tional attraction everywhere throughout the U 
at astronomical! distances the effect becomes so 
it is negligible. A rocket can, therefore, neve: 
escape from the Earth’s gravitational field 
gnough speed, it can place itself beyond the eff 
of Earth’s gravity and beyond the point of no 
Twenty-five thousand miles per hour (se\ 


second)—this is the key to escape from the 


} 


rocket launched from the Earth’s surface toward 
this speed will coast upward and outward never t 
back. Its momentum will carry it to such heights th: 
will leave the effective reach of gravity t 
empty depths of interplanetary space 

Escape is also possible—but not practicable 
A rocket can theoretically depart the Ex 
low as one mile per hour by constantly applying 


speeds 


until it reaches a distance where gravity is too 
pull it back. Rockets, however, have tremendo 
tites for fuel: the V-2 consumes nine tons of prope 


in 60-70 seconds. Escape at slow speeds would in 


prolonged and exorbitant consumption of fuel 
the only practical way to escape trom the Earth 
to be to achieve an initial veloc ity of 25,000 mph 
space-ward in power-off flight until free from the Eart} 
The closest man has ever come to achieving 25,000 mp 
appropriately termed “escape velocity,’ is 
than 5,000 mph. One-tifth the speed required fo: 
this was attained in 1949 during a two-stage rocks 
in which a Wac Corporal Rocket was launche 
the nose of an airborne V-2. Using the 3,000 mph \ 
of the V-2 to augment its own, the Corpor SEDI 
from the V-2 and climbed to a height of 250 mile 
lishing an altitude mark which still stands E 
Viking, the 
achieved “only” 4,100 mph in reaching its peak al 


135 miles in 1951. These Cor- (Continued on 
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The Eskimo village of Unalakleet, on Norton Sound in the Bering Sea, is framed by the wing of Fred Ryan's Taylorcraft, tied down on the ‘runway’. 


Arctic weather holds few terrors 
for Eskimo Fred Ryan and his trusty T-craft. 


buzzes beluga 


ILFRED RYAN gunned his black Taylorcraft off 
the ice at Unalakleet and headed out toward Si- 
beria. Fred Ryan is an Alaskan Eskimo whose 
forebears were converted by missionaries. Occasionally 
he takes his Taylorcraft aloft just for the fun of Arctic 
flying, but this flight was strictly business 

Before leaving Unalakleet (which huddles on Norton 
Sound, a thumb of the Bering Sea, 350 miles due east of 
Arctic Siberia) Fred made sure that his weathered 30:30 
was stowed aboard. He was setting-eut on an aerial hunt. 

The “main ice” stretched a dirty grey, humped and 
ridged with pressure folds. Between Ryan's plane and the 
Siberian military bases there was nothing but ice and wa- 
ter, but he wasn’t worried. Living just across the Straits 
from Siberia has bred contempt, not fear, into the Eskimos 
Ryan was intent upon the business at hand 

Suddenly, from an altitude of 2,000 feet, he spotted a 
black something lying motionless on a finger of ice which 
marked the terminus of the “main ice” and the beginning 
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of the thin, thawing fringes. 

Ryan grinned with excitement as he identified the black 
mass as a venerable hair seal. mainstay of his village’s 
livelihood. Banking to stay downwind, he quickly calcu- 
lated the seal’s length as perhaps five feet and its weight 
as close to 200 pounds. 

About a mile leeward of the animal Ryan found a 
smooth place and skied in for a landing. He threw a cover 
over the engine to conserve its heat and tethered the ship 
at the ends of steel spikes which he drove into the ice. 
Then, pulling his squirrel-lined parka closer, he reached 
for the 30:30. Before setting out he shed his “white man’s” 
flying boots in favor of traditional Eskimo mukluks whose 
sealskin is noiseless and pliable as fresh rawhide. 

Silently, he crept to within half a mile of the seal; then 
he began to crawl. For an hour he bellied along, wary of 
the thinning ice, and instinctively spreading his weight. 
He'd started out in one of those rare Arctic calms; now the 
Bering became its usual nasty self, and wind slugged crys- 
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By JAMES JOSEPH 


tal ice into his face. About 
the only notice Ryan took of 
the weather change was to as- 
sure himself that it portended 
no storms. 

Two hours passed before Ryan found himself within 600 
feet of the big seal. He inched forward, crawling noise- 
lessly. He was 550 feet away. Then 500—and within 
range. Ryan took aim and, when he was ready, purpose- 
fully snapped the safety. Awakened by the staccato click, 
the seal inquisitively raised its small, sleek head. That 
was Mr. Seal’s last mistake. 

With patient deliberation, Ryan squeezed the trigge: 
There was a resounding blast and the big seal toppled for- 


ward on the ice, lifeless. Fred inched the thick-hided 


carcass back until they both were on fairly strong ice 
Then, fixing a sling around the animal’s tail, he dragged 
the game back to his Taylorcraft. 
Ryan squeezed in behind the controls 


With the seal aboard, 
A half hour later 


Fred Ryan's black Taylorcraft 
(above s stoutly secured 
against fierce Arctic winds: at 
far left. Fred prepares to take 
of in his lightplane, the only 
private plane in the area and 
a valuable asset to the Eskimo 
Scouts: at left. Fred shows 
of his parka-type flying suit 
and one of his five huskies. 


he landed on Unalakleet’ 
dragged-ice airstrip 

As usual, the village's old- 
time sealers gathered round 
to congratulate him Even 
Unalakleet’s most skeptical diehards admit that Ry: 
Taylorcraft is as sure-fire as their own kayaks. Well, 
almost anyway. 

Last spring Ryan killed six hair seals in a single profit- 
able day. The seals’ hides went into boots and parka 
Ryan's pretty young wife and two children laughs p- 
pily as they visualized the blubber and seal oil they'd coo 
When frigid Alaskan williwaws shriek 


g the Bering coast. thers 


out of the animals. 
down upon Eskimo villages alon 
nothing quite so warming as a chunk of smoked 
dippe d into hot seal oil 

Ryan's little Taylorcraft, the only privately-owned pla 
of 500 fun-loving and amicable Eskir 
(Continued on page 48) 
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NCE THE LOGICAL mind of the amateur me 


is air moving from high pressure to low pressur 


- equipment then in use could make no correction f{ 


teorologist has accepted the knowledge that wind For instance, if a big gun is fired in the middle nort! 


e, latitudes, during the three miles and 12 seconds of ¢< 


he is sometimes stumped by observing on the weather flight the bullet will have veered 10 feet to the riy 4 
maps that it may be seen rushing not so much from the Actually the projectile went straight (according to Ne ~~ 
highs to the lows as around them ton’s Law), but, as the earth turned beneath, its cou. so 
At earth levels, wind moves from the high to the low was a mathematically true are. In the Southern Hem .. 
pressure, simply enough, and the wind arrows may be phere the veering would have been to the left 
een crossing isobars at about 45 degrees. But, beginning It is also perfectly true that rivers, as they flow to te 
at a relatively low altitude, the wind flows with the iso- sea, veer to the right (in the Northern Hemispher. ). 
bars, clockwise around the highs and counterclockwise causing their right banks to be steep and their left ban -s 


around the lows 

This strange arrangement reverses itself in the South 
ern Hemisphere. The scientific law says that all 
free, large-scale movements in the Northern Hem- 
isphere veer to the right; they veer to the left in 
the Southern Hemisphere. One asks why this hap- 
pens, and also what “the law” is 


The Answer 


It is all caused by something called EARTH 
DEFLECTIVE FORCE, CORIOLIS FORCE, or 
FERRELL'S LAW. It can be explained and proved 
by equations—which, unfortunately, only a stu- 
dent of mathematics can readily understand. If 
the scientists will excuse my pictorial diagrams 
and sensationalism, look to the diagrams on the 
opposite page. 

The instant a parcel of air begins to move we 
find that it is acted upon by the three forces shown 
at the top of the drawing. So, as much as the wind 
vants to flow from high pressure to low pressure 
(X), it is acted upon by centrifugal force and the 
deflective force of the earth’s turning (C and D). 

Look at the sketch of the man throwing an 
mayvinary ball from the North Pole to a man near 
the equator. Of course the ball would go straight 
(A) according to Newton's Law, but because the 

an at the equatur would have moved without it 
having been evident to either, both men would 
observe the ball veering to the right In its flight iy 
If the ball were thrown from the South Pole, the 
condition and the illusion would be reversed 

There has been a great deal of untrue folk-lore 
about earth's deflective force, such as that drunks 
fall, snakes coil, dogs make their beds, and sea- 

lls curl, all according to the law, all doing it 
lockwise in one hemisphere and counterclockwise 
n the other. One can experiment by emptying 
the water in wash basins or swimming pools, with 
maddening results. The whirlpool, you will find, 
is controlled by the anatomy of the container and 
can be started in either direction. But what are 
the facts about the power of the earth’s deflective 
force? 

Ferrell's Law 


About a hundred years ago a scientist, William Ferrell, 
stated: “In whatever direction a body moves on the sur- 
face of the earth, there is a force arising from the earth’s 
rotation which deflects it to the right in the Northern 
Hemisphere and to the left in the Southern.” 

This effect is called an illusion and a non-absolute force 
because it is really we ourselves and the earth that do 
the deflecting, not the moving body. Nevertheless, one 
half of our globe is full of things dervishing to the right, 
while the opposite side finds the same things ‘going the 
other way 

Scientific papers were written about deflection effects 
as far back as 1775; for instance Laplace on air and ocean 
tides. The existence of an effect on artillery fire was ex- 
plicitly realized during the Civil War, although imperfect 
30 


to be more gradual, particularly in the middle latitud 
- Oceans are controlled by this strange force, gyrati 


WEATHER WISDOM 


Discover where fact ends and fiction 


starts in the field of deflective forces. 
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By ERIC SLOANE 


according to the hemisphere in which they are located, 
as may be seen by the arrows on any global map featur- 
ing ocean currents. The whole North Atlantic, for in- 
stance, has a very definite gyration from left to right, 
making a complete circle in about three years. 

Weather is also controlled by Coriolis, with winds veer- 
ing to the right and making complete aerial whirlpools. 
The hurricane discussed in last month’s FLYING, for 
instance, is a Coriolis machine twisting counterclockwise 
in the Northern Hemisphere. END 


This is the fifth of a “Weather Wisdom" series suggested by 
the manuscript of Eric Sloane's Weather Book, which is being 
published this fall by Duell, Sloan and Pearce—Little, Brown. 
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AERODYNAMICS: TEACHES -US-THAT. THINGS MOVE-FROM-HIGH PRESSURE-TO-LOW 


$0-WHY. DOES-WIND-GO ARQUND-A-LOW ‘INSTEAD: OF FLOWING RIGHT INTO-IT. ? HERE 
THIE- REASON... 


X REPRESENTS PARCEL: OF AIR: AND THE DIRECTION /T-TENDS: TO: FLOW ACCORDING 
C SHOWS: PULL: OF CENTRIFUGAL FORTE 


To PRESSURE 
D SHOWS: DIRECTION: OF -DEFLECTIVE -FORCE 


AT- GROUND LEVEL, WIND- Arrows SHOWN-ON. WEATHER MAPS 


WiLL CROSS-ISOBARS THUS FEET-UP, THEY With GO 
WITH THE 


THIS: DEFLECTIVE FORCE cacceo an ILLUSION” 


Q— ESE THINGS ARE TRUE 
A.. ACTUAL COURSE 
8../LLUSION 
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EAGLE 


The killer eagle, marauder of 


IRPLANES and their pilots have gone into aln 
every type of business. One of their more exact 
undertakings is eagle hunting. 

Del Rio Flying Service, owned and operated by F 
McMichael in Del Rio, Texas, specializes in this busin« 

Ranchers of Val Verde, Terrell, Edwards and Kin 
Counties have organized an Eagle Club, with $25 yea 
dues. The club's 99 paid members have made it possi! 
for McMichael to go into profitable aerial warfare w 
Mr. Eagle. (Interesting note: Kinney County pays t 
dues for its eight members.) 

For five years, Del Rio Flying Service has had 
four or five-month season on the predatory gold 
eagle. During that period, the eagles are m¢ 
prevalent and do the most damage to the ranch« 
It is believed that an eagle will kill 10 lambs a da 
In this heart of the Angora country, Mr. Eagle 
persona non grata. 

The Eagle Club’s territory is a strip of count: 
approximately 35 miles wide and 125 miles lon; 
This country runs along the edge of Edward 
Plateau and is rough, cut by rivers and dry rive: 
into canyons as much as 500 feet deep. 

It is in the rough canyon area that the eagle 
live and compete in aerobatic ability with the aeria 
hunters. The Cub has to go down into the canyon 
to search out its opponent. Eagles are in their ow: 
combat area and ride the downdrafts along the can- 
yon edges or wait on ledges set into the canyor 
walls. 

The prey is killed as the hunter flies in close 
within 30 to 40-foot range. Sometimes the hunters 
are lucky and make the kill before the eagle takes 
to the air, but more often it is necessary to engage 
in running battle. 

The eagle is antagonistic, and will fly directly 
toward the “Yellow Bird,” though none has been 


the Texas sheep country, pits ferocity and aerodynamic known to actually attack a plane. Sometimes, if 


skill against the aerial hunter. 


By PAGE SHAMBURGER 


F. L. McMichael directs the aerial warfare against the golden eagle. 
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wounded, the eagle will try to elude the hunters 
Then the air show really starts! His methods range 
from low flight, two or three feet off the ground, to 
diving into box canyons. At times he tries to out- 
fly the plane by searching out extremely turbulent 
downdrafts and many times the less agile adver- 
sary is confounded by this trick. In trying to out- 
climb the plane, Mr. Eagle will go as high as 5,000 
feet. When he realizes that this will not work, he 
drops in a screaming dive, again to pit instinctive 
aerodynamics against the pilot’s imitative efforts. 

The gun used is a short-barreled automatic shotgun, 
with 00 buckshot most effective. The gun is mounted in a 
U-shaped metal bracket, aligned to prevent chance shoot- 
ing of wing, prop or gear. 

Pilot McMichael and O. H. Boehm, the airport’s A&E 
doubling as gunner, make up the air crew. Teamwork is 
essential, and the gunner must be both a Daniel Boone and 
a pilot, in order to anticipate the plane’s maneuvers. The 
flying service has offered to any rancher the chance to do 
his own shooting. Only a few takers, though. 

The golden eagle is known as a very destructive bird 
and is not protected by law. Generally they kill by taking 
the prey aloft and letting go. They have an average life 
span of 45 years, and return year after year to the same 
nesting place. McMichael and Boehm do not pick up all 
the eagles killed, but the largest retrieved had a wing span 
of over nine feet and the smallest, about six feet. 

The hunters netted 73 kills the first year, then 87, then 
98 and 68. They attribute the increase in each of the first 
three years to added experience, and the more recent de- 
crease to the effectiveness of their campaign. Looks now 
as though the hunters are getting the upper hand END 
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fear « Harvey (right) strikes a smiling pose 
oes je the plane he'd trust to fly him any- 
whe e. Below, Frank's son, Mike, wears the 
pe ial shoulder harness designed by his dad 


COUNTRY 


F| WANT to admit, right away, that a long 
cross-country flight had me spooked for 
a long time 

For one thing, I used to worry about get- 
ting lost. I'd navigate like a fiend, holding 
the sectional map on my lap all the time, and 
keeping my position pinpointed every second 

quite a strain, if you've ever tried it in hazy 
weather. Then, when I started flying over a 
chain of ridges, I'd get jumpy knowing there 
wasn’t anything to land on except one of 
those rock-strewn summits. I'd keep sneak- 
ing glances at the oil pressure and tempera- 
ture, and give the carb heat a yank every so 
often, just for luck. If the engine so much as 
missed a single beat my nervous system 
would perform a quick snaproll. I wasn’t ac- 
tually scared. Let’s say I was alert. Anyhow, I wasn't 
having any fun. 

I did want to fly to Florida, however, and eventually I 
did the sensible thing. 

I sat down and figured out the plane which I felt would 
take all the strain out of my flying, and bought it. It is a 
Piper 125 hp Super Cub, known as the PA-18. In my 
opinion it’s the safest plane in mass production in the 
world today. It isn’t the fastest. It doesn’t have side-by- 
side seating. After you've chalked up these two demerits 
against the Super Cub you can throw away the chalk 
Everything else is the berries. 

For example, I can really slow this baby down. I don't 
know how slow, but I do know that when I put on full 
flaps and carry a little power on the engine, the air speed 
needle falls down and lies dead on the peg at the bottom 
of the dial—and I'm still flying with positive safe control. 
In a high wind I have actually stood still in the air, just 
like a whirlibird 

Piper puts a set of shoulder straps into the PA-18—op- 
tional, that is—which attach to a couple of welded lugs on 
the floor behind the front seat, then come up over the back 
of the seat, over the pilot's shoulders, and tie into the belt 


CAN BE 


Nothing beats an extra ounce of 


prevention as a cure for the long-range jitters 


By FRANK L. HARVEY 


on his lap. I’m not saying this arrangement isn’t fine, but 
I figured I could design a better one 

I bought an old parachute harness from a guy who had 
been using it to tow gliders. I carefully snipped the stitch- 
ing with a razor blade, being certain not to cut the web- 
bing itself, and salvaged two 7-foot-long, very rugged 
straps, complete with the usual powerful parachute end- 
buckles and adjustment fittings Then I cut two holes 
(I hated to do this) in the cloth inns of of my Supe 
Cub to expose the cross-member directly over the head 
of anyone riding in the back seat his is a very powerful 
member, one of the strongest in the whole airplane. | 
wrapped my two straps around this member and supported 
them from the roof with a small length of plastic clothes- 
line, so they wouldn't sag and bother my passenger. Then 


I got Into the front seat and adjusted them over my sh 


ders so they were tully taut when threaded onto the saiety 
belt and the safety belt tightened up. That was all. Tool 
about 10 minutes to install them with no tools other tha: 


my nanas 

Still I was not completely satished 

Piper fastens their safety belt to two short pieces of 
tubing which are part of the seat (Continued on page 52) 
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Bristol Type 173 Helicopter 
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HAVE 
| You 
SEEN? 


Hawker Hunter (above) 


de Havilland DH-110 (above) 


Bristol Britannia (right) 


| Gloster Javelin (right) 
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Avro 698 (above and left) 


The 1952 Exhibition of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors at Farnborough, England 
provided the British aircraft industry with a 
spectacular showcase for its newest, finest and 
fastest wares. Shown here are a few of the out 
standing planes on display, including the giant 
four-engine Type 698 Avro jet bomber (world’s 
first large-size delta); the de Havilland DH- 
110, 600 mph all-weather fighter in which ace 
pilot John Derry was killed in a tragic acci- 
dent; the !0-engine Princess flying boat, and 
the delta Javelin, RAF super-priority fighter. 


FARNBOROU GH 


Saunders-Roe Princess General view at Farnborougp, 
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learned about 
flying from that! 


A full kit of charts hardly comes 
under the heading of extravagance when you're 


ying coast-to-coast on floats. 


By RICHARD S. STROUP 


T WAS just two weeks before Christmas when our com- 
pany decided to purchase an Aeronca Sedan. We were 
interested in this particular airplane because it was 

one of the few converted to a 165 Franklin engine. The 
airplane was located at the Mellor-Howard Seaplane Base 
n Newark, N. J., and our place of business is on Puget 
Sound in Washington State. To buy this machine meant 
a coast-to-coast ferry flight in midwinter with a seaplane. 
The northern route was frozen over, as far as floats were 
concerned, and we decided that the only possible route 
would be through the southern states. 

After an afternoon at the Coast and Geodetic Office, we 
came away with a planning chart and 16 sectional charts 
covering the Atlantic coast and most of the southern states 
as far as San Diego, Calif. With all the charts available at 
the Coast and Geodetic Office, we bought only the mini- 
rum number we thought we would use. We had occasion 
tc regret this parsimony very early on the return trip. 

That evening, Leo Stimson and I boarded an airliner 
for Newark 


At right is the Aeronca 
Sedan in which Richard S. 
Stroup (below) learned 
some of the basic facts of 
air navigation during a win- 
ter flight across the country. 


Early the next morning we presented ourselves t 
Mellor and told him we were interested in inspecting 
Sedan he had advertised. After a thorough inspectior 
decided to buy the airplane. Immediately we wen: 
work changing oil, cleaning plugs, and checking th« 
in general. 

Three days later came a break in the weather and 
were off on the first leg of the journey. Hopewell 
was our first overnight stop and we arrived there ear! 
the evening. Although near-freezing temperatures | 
vailed, we could already anticipate the warm air of 
southland. 

The next day dawned clear and cool and we looked | 
ward to putting many miles behind us with such good | 
ing conditions. Under the circumstances, we didn’t th 
it necessary to check the weather ahead so we lifted 
Sedan off the glassy water shortly after dawn. On « 
southwesterly heading the check points were rolling 
right on schedule and the weather continued satisfact: 
About one hour out, we noticed a low grey cloud syst: 
developing ahead. Our cruising altitude of 1,200 feet ; 
us well under the ceiling and we kept boring right alo: 

The course we had plotted on our Norfolk chart was 
take us south to a point where we would intercept t! 
Charlotte chart about 50 miles east of Raleigh, N.C. Ti 
course was a little out of our way but we didn't have 
Winston Salem chart in our collection (error No. 1). Vis 
bility continued to be fair and we decided to cut off a f 
miles by plotting a direct course to Raleigh. This n« 
course line would cross the very southeastern corne: 
the Winston Salem chart, which we didn’t have. We rea 
soned that we could make our drift correction with th 
few check points we would have while still on the Norfol! 
chart and hold that compass heading over the area {i 
which we lacked a chart (error No. 2). 

I rolled around to the new heading. The light south- 
erly breeze didn’t seem to affect our course and the last 
two check points came right up under the nose. About 
15 minutes out over “no man’s land,” it began to rain, but 
the visibility remained fair. In another five minutes, th: 
rain began to freeze on the lift strut. I boosted the Seda) 
up to climbing power and we went up to 1,400 feet. The 
light coat of ice melted off and the rain at this altitude was 
running off the windshield. A check of the free air tem- 
perature showed a shade above 0 degrees centigrade. At 
that time, I didn’t give this much thought, as I was men- 
tally patting myself on the back for climbing up out of th« 
icing level. The ceiling at this time was about 300 feet 
above our 1,400-foot cruising altitude but it looked lowe: 
ahead and the visibility was reduced 
to approximately five miles. Anothe 
five minutes went by with a lowering 
ceiling and rapidly decreasing visi- 
bility. 

We were still over the area for 
which we had no chart and holding 
our heading for Raleigh. In a very 
few minutes, the ceiling was down to 
1,400 feet and I reduced our altitude 
to 1,100 feet. At this altitude, the rain 
began to freeze on the windshield and 
we were forced up to 1,250 feet to stay above the icing 
level. About this time I began to get a little nervous and 
to look for a favorable river or lake on which to land. 

By now we figured we should be in the vicinity of Ra- 
leigh but poor visibility made it difficult to identify a check 
point. A small town railroad station directly under us 
looked like a possible check point and I throttled back, 
glided straight ahead, and rolled around 180 degrees for 
a pass by the station. Almost immediately we were pick- 
ing up ice, and fast. The station (Continued on page 41) 
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eft to right, these Workshop photos 
how: a jet engine firing up in the 
colorado football stadium; pained 
xpressions worn by the teachers at 
sxamination time; a class in model- 
plane construction that will mean 
expert aid for young mode! builders. 


ACATION time was classroom time last summer for 
120 educators from 29 States, Alaska and Hawaii. At 
the mile-high University of Colorado, at Boulder, the 
First National Aviation Education Workshop kept the 
teachers at their studies eight hours a day for five weeks. 

The Civil Air Patrol and the University of Colorado 
jointly sponsored the Workshop and many of those attend- 
ing received scholarships from the CAP—the writer, for 
instance, went west on a scholarship from the CAP’s Con- 
necticut wing. Free transportation to Lowry Air Force 
Base in Denver was provided by the Air Force. In the 
case of 18 Hawaiian teachers this meant an airlift across 
more than 3,300 miles and return. 

For instructors we had the very cream of the aviation 
teaching crop. Director of the Workshop was Dr. Mervin 
K. Strickler, Jr.. and the men and women on his staff made 
up a “Who's Who” of American aviation. Among our emi- 
nent guest speakers were Major Gen. Lucas V. Beau, 
Willis C. Brown, Dr. Leslie A. Bryan, Dr. John Furbay of 
TWA, Ray Mertes of United, Philip Hopkins, Lt. Col. 
Merlyn McLaughlin, Dr. Harold E. Mehrens of the CAA 
and Dr. Roland H. Spaulding of New York University 

Was this just another bunch of teachers assembled fo: 
another of their summer gabfests? No, this one was dif- 
ferent: (I’ve attended the conventional kind). We aviation 
teachers know how very important is this business of get- 
ting Air Age knowledge to become a part of “general edu- 
cetion.” We believe that in the long run our national 
survival may be at stake. 

That is why the summer Workshop at the U. of Colorado 
Was significant. That is also why California is having a 
similar program for teacher-training next year; and, in 
the east, Norwich University at Northfield, Vt. That is 
why we 120 teachers returned home determined to make 
our people air-minded. We shall modernize our curricula 
if we can. If we cannot do that, we shall teach aviation 


indirectly 


“Air Conditioning” 
the 
Teachers 


Aviation ts going to he an item 
of “*general education’ —or 120 enthusiastic 


teachers will know the reason wh). 


By EDWIN D. MERRY 


At Boulder, Dr. Strickler drove us hard. In the ne 
physics laboratory we learned much about aerodvnami 
the boundary layer and the special problems of sup: 
sonic flight. We saw shock waves in the supersonic tunne! 
and learned at least a little abo it compressors, turbine 
fuel problems and ramjets If some kid comes up with the 
term “afterburners,” we'll no longer think he ta 


about the backyard incinerators. We know now that c: 
buretor icing is not caused by the skulduggery of a 
line dealer 

In the field of meteorology, if we should in the future 
encounter a dry adiabat, we'll not faint. We even knov 
that grapelle is not something on a French menu. We can 
do something with a teletype sequence report and the 
weather map code 

On a trip to Denver's Stapleton Airport we viewed the 
equipment and procedures of United and Continental Ai: 
lines and climbed up to the traffic tower to watch the big 


stuff coming in. We also dropped in on those hoppers of 

air freight, the Flying Tigers 
Most unforgettable event of the five weeks was the Ai: 
Force's gift of a mass flight to Maxwell AFB in Alabama 
then on to Eglin Field and the proving grounds at Val- 
paraiso, Fla. Seven C-47’s flew (Continued on page 49) 
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IN FAVOR OF KITS 


I enthusiastically endorse Charles Bur- 
ton's article (“Let's Give Aviation Back 
to the People,” Fiyinc, August) on home- 
builder kits. It is the answer to the prob- 
lem of returning *housands of borderline 
or would-be flyers to the skies. Regula 
tions covering inspection and certification 
of home-built planes could be worked out 
In addition, we would be better flyers by 
knowing our planes inside-out 

Joun M. HOLMAN 
Amarillo, Texas 


Putting some of the low-powered old 
sters on the market in kit form sure 
vould make it easier to get an airplane 
of ones own 

I was thinking it might be a good idea 
to put out a kit plane with either folding 
or detachable wings, and a '4-ton trailer 
hitch on the end of the tailwheel bracket 
That way, a person could take his plane 
home after flying. Usually a hangar is 
overcrowded or the plane owner just can't 
afford the $200 per year hangar rent. I 
believe one could build a fairly decent 
parage for $200-$300. After it's built, no 
more hangar expense 

J. L. Bocero 
Youngstown, Ohio 


I believe airplanes such as the little 
French Pou du Ciel or parasol type in kit 
form would be very practical. Surely, 
planes in the “cheap, low and slow’ cate 
pory would interest much of the average 
publi 

F. Ruscitti 
Milford, Ma 


@ If enough kit-minded enthusiasts speak 
up, the manufacturers are bound to hear 
and maybe one will qive the old idea a 


new try Ep 


HE FLIES—HE KNOWS! 

I am sick and tired of reading about the 
problems of the “poor airport operator’ 
no business, no G.I. bill, no income, etc 
I have absolutely no sympathy for all of 
that self pity 

In my flying around 25 states and into 
400 different airports, ranging from hay- 
fields to air terminals, as “The Flying 
Sign Painter,” there aren't over 20 air- 
ports to which I'd like to return 

At nine out of 10 you have to hunt for 
someone to do you a favor by selling 
some gas. Most airport offices are dirty, 
tiedown ropes, if any, are rotten, and if 
you need any repair work done a lot of 
the operators take you for all they can, 
knowing you re a transient. 
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If those characters would get out a 
broom and a mop, get off their fannys 
from reading the comic magazines and be 
at the pump to meet the pilot with a big 
smile, maybe they wouldn't be crying the 
blues so much about lack of business. 

Stanley Davis of Lake Village, Ind., is 
an ex-Army glider pilot. In 1945 he had 
a big cornfield and a lot more ambition 
than most operators today. 

Early in 1951 I flew in there and was 
pleasantly surprised to see that here was 
a guy on the ball. He was at the pump 
waving me in, and had a big smile on his 
face as I taxiied up in my Taylorcraft. At 
that time he was running the field com- 
pletely alone, doing minor repairs, char- 
ter, instruction, passenger hopping, etc., 
entirely by himself. 

Every time I've been in there since he’s 
made improvements, until now he has a 
completely equipped shop and a mechan- 
ic, a nice cafe for a good breakfast and 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Davis 


light lunches, a big, clean office, plenty of 
new magazines and lots of activity. 

He's just completed a 15-unit Tee hang- 
ar. It’s full of planes and other aircraft 
owners are eagerly awaiting construction 
of the next one. Pilots from nearby 
towns base with Stanley even though 
their own towns have airports. He has a 
lot of flying farmers, students, transients 
and a CAP unit, night flying every week 
and breakfast flights every Sunday. 

Stanley has never had any help from 
the government, has never had a G.I. bill 
and is given no financial assistance from 
the tiny town of Lake Village. His cour- 
tesy car is always available and if you 
stay overnight in one of the tourist homes 
he will drive the mile and a half into 
town to pick you up in the morning. 

Lake Village offers nothing in the way 
of amusements, scenery or sports, but 
Stanley's field is busier every time I fly 
in there. His two runways are sod and 
there is no swimming poo! on the field, 
but his business is booming more every 
day because he and his pleasant wife 
offer a friendly smile, service, and an- 


other big smile. 

I could name quite a few other fx 
that are exceptional in this respect, 
I'm mentioning the Lake Village ai: 
because it’s amazing what can be 
near a town so small it doesn't even |} 
a “moom pitchur” show. 

I've been fuming about this for q 
some time and just had to get it off 
chest. In general, airport service ari 
the country is so lousy that the few 
ones really stand out 

Bos At 
Pratt, Kansas. 


AIR FORCE PRIDE 

In reference to the letter written 
T. L. Byrne (Frying Mailbox, Augus 
he has entirely the wrong attitude 
everybody felt the way he does 
wouldn't be the free nation we are tod: 
His letter undoubtedly hurt the feelir 
of many airmen as it did us here in G: 
many. It makes no difference to the A 
Force if a civilian plane has to make 
forced landing on an Air Force field, e 
cept on a restricted field and he shouldn 
be in that area anyhow. We are in t! 
crash crew and know about those thing 

We believe he is one out of a millio 
who feels the way he does. If noba 
cared for the Air Force but the Air Forc: 
themselves, like he says, we would hav 
no Air Force to help protect our country 
Everyone can't be a civilian and own 
private plane like him. If we could, we 
would still be proud of the Air Force an 
the rest of the armed forces. We hope 
Mr. Byrne reads this letter and wises uy 

CrasH Crew 

USAF, Furstenfeldbruck, Germany. 


MODELS IN DEMAND 

As Special Services NCO for the 505th 
R & M Co. in Korea it is my function to 
help create recreational activities for the 
boys in off-duty hours. 

As it is impossible to obtain items at 
this time through regular Army requisi- 
tions, it is again necessary to ask private 
industry to lend us a helping hand. We 
would very much appreciate any effort on 
your part to obtain for us any model air- 
plane kits that many of the men have re- 
quested. We have over 300 men in our 
Company, many of whom have expressed 
a desire to build models. 

Pvt. HERBERT BIsTROWITZ 
Special Services 
505th Q.M. R&M Co. 
APO 301, c/o P.M., San Francisco, Calif. 


@ FLYING takes this opportunity to pass a 
request from Korea along to readers who 
may be in a position to provide model 


kits.—Eb. 


THE WEATHER FACTOR 
My congratulations to Henry C. Woods, 
Jr., for a very fine article (Back Yard 
Cross-Country, Fiytnc, October). I wish 
I had read it six years ago, and that mar- 
ginal weather was included in flight in- 
struction. 
CLEMENT PEASE 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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Max Conrad's Log 
(Continued trom page 12) 


the ice cap getting a wonderful pic- 

of nature in the raw. Shet a half 
of 8 mm at this early hour in the 
ning. The freezing level was reported 
000° but at 7,000° I'm reading 38°. 
0 Prince Christian is coming in better 
1 yesterday, and I’m nearing the E. 
re already, almost an hour earlier than 
terday. 06:20 out over the water al 
ly, still clear weather can see the E 
ist of Greenland at hundred 
es. Hardly a cloud in the sky—my 
y complaint is that the sun is in my 
s. The ocean is smooth—not a white 
the water almost looks as 


least a 


» to be seen 
ooth and warm as at Palm Beach only 
een instead of blue. As far as I can see 
ead the weather is clear. Am going to 
et myself drift a little N of the course 
then if I hit the NE wind I won't have to 
tht it—instead will use it to drift back 

n course. 

07:20, the ocean is still smooth, weather 
clear and think I'm getting a little help 
Am well to the left of my course. Can see 
the coast of Greenland a hundred miles to 


the left. Am at 8,000° and the temp. is 
still above freezing—about 33° F. Way 
ahead to the right—50 to 60 miles—there 


s a low overcast. P. C. is still coming in 
strong—have not been able to hear the 
weather ship. Think I better take a little 
more direct course. Think I'm getting 
farther to the left than I planned. Have 
never seen the ocean so smooth or the 
onditions so favorable. It sure is better 
than yesterday—it pays to wait, not force 
issues. It’s warm and comfortable—the 
sun still shines in the cockpit but not in 
my eyes any more so have no complaint 
of any kind now—isn't that a perfect set 
ting for a little praying. Father Cos- 
grove, the new Chaplain of BW1, and who 
came from Eau Claire, Wis., gave me a 
lovely green rosary—think I'll use it for 
10 minutes! 

08:15, clear weather, smooth ocean. The 
mountains of Greenland to the left and 
behind have faded out of sight although 
visibility is perfect. Can still hear P. C. 
and can home on both the K range and 
beacon. The beacon seems to come in 
best holding the radio. A heading of 105 
puts the indicator directly ahead so I seem 
to be right on course. Have not been able 
to pick up the boat beacon at any time 
although I should be fairly close to it. To 
the right some 15 or 20 miles is a large 
patch of solid overcast at probably 2,000 
feet with unlimited clear sky and ocean 
50 miles ahead. The temp. is still above 
freezing and I'm indicating about 105. 
Think I'll let out the trailing antenna and 
tell weather boat ALFA that all is well 
and estimated position. Can't figure out 
why I can't hear its beacon at any time. 
There is another signal ahead at about 
355K and wonder what that is. The com- 
pass homes on it steady. 

08:35, was able to contact weather boat 
ALFA on 121.5—they answered my first 
call—gave them my position, which I esti- 
mated was 50 to 60 miles northeast of 
their position. Their transmission was 
too weak to understand completely. Kef- 
FLYING—December 1952 


lavik beacon is holding fine and heading 
of 100° now keeps me on course. There 
are some high scattered clouds way ahead 
and what a solid overcast at 
2,000° some 75 miles ahead 

09: 25, that signal I heard before and did 
RK and KF 


iow 


appears 


not recognize is Reykjavik 
come in louder now. The 
that I saw a half hour ago has either evap 
Am under a 
the 


overcast 


orated or was just sea-haze 
few high thin clouds and on 
can see lines from the east indicating that 
I am running into an east wind. For the 
past few minutes have encountered gusty 


ocean 


That probably means that I was en 
tering a different flow of air so will prob 


air 
ably slow down a bit. The air is smooth 
again. Outside of these five minutes of 
turbulence the flying has been as smooth 
as silk. There still are no white caps on 
the water but definite indication of east 
wind 

Wish I could have gotten a more def 
inite signal from the weather boat—now 
isn't that something! Just as I wrote the 
“weather boat” I looked out the 
window and there directly under 


words 
right 


LOG OF PIPER PACER N7330K 
Pilot: Max Conrad 
Washington D.C. to Europe and Return 


FLYING 
DATE NATURE OF FLIGHT TIME 
6/12 Washington, D.C —Old Town, Maine 4:2 
6/13 Old Town—Goose Bay, Labrador 655 
6/15 Goose Bay—B. W. |., Greenland 82 
6/16 B. W. |—teft for Iceland 3:10 


but returned account of strong winds 


6/17 8 | —Iceland 8 03+ 
6 19 Iceland—Stornaway—Stavanger 9:05 
6/20 Stavanger—Osilo 2:15 
6/21 Oslio—Golenbor 2:00 
6/2 fathers 1:00 
6/23 Aolberg—Kobenhavn 1:30 
6/24 Kobenhavn—Stockholm 4:00 
6/26 Stockholm—Nykoping 0:35 
6/27 Nykoping—Stockholm 0:35 
6/27 Stockholm—Kobenhayn 3:15 
6/28 Kobenhavn—Paris 5:10 
Chartres—Paris 1:10 
7/2 Toussus—London (Croydon) 3:05 
74 London—Geneva 5:05 
7/4 Geneva—Lausanne 0:26 
7/5 to Munich 2:25 
7/6 Local flying in Munich 6:15 
7/7 Munich to Lausanne 2:25 
7/8 Lausanne—Sion 1:05 
7/10 Sion to Lausanne 0:39 
Lausanne—Hamburg 4:20 
Hamburg—Stockhoim 4:10 
7/1S Stockhoim—Hamburg 440 
7/16 Hamburg—Frankfort 2:50 
7/18 Weisbaden—Zurich 445 
7/19 Zurich—Sion 1:30 
7/19 Sion—Tash 0:30 
7/20 Tash—Sion 0:30 
7/21 Geneva—Paris 3:30 
7/23 Toussus—Le Bourget 0:20 
7/23 Le Bourget—Toussus 0:15 
7/23 Toussus—Prestwick 6:20 
7/24 Prestwick—Iiceland 8-40 
7/28 Iceland—Greenland 9:20 
7/29 Greeniand—Goose Bay 9:10 
7/30 Goose Bay—Washington 12:30 


less than a half mile to the right, was 


me 
a boat heading the same direction as |! 
am. Thinking that I was far past the 


weather boat, but it could possibly be it 


I called it on 121.5 and they answered in 


mediately giving me my position The 
told me that there were ‘wo messages fo 
me at Kef and read them off so | could 
write them down but I was unable to get 
them. My VHF receiving comes in fin 
when heading toward a signal but face 
fast flying away. Am anxious what the 
messages were but not enough to turn 


around to point my antenna in that direc 


MAX CONRAD re 
laxes in his Minnesota 
home with his most er 
thusiastic cheering sec 
tion—his wife and their 
10 children 
Conrad puts his plane 
on skis and gives his 
own and all the neigh 
bors’ children rides off 
the ice at Mirror Lake 


In winter 


outside Minneape 
tion for better reception My curiosity 
will just have to wait. At any rate I ar 
on course but not as far along as I hoped 


Ahead of me there are a few clouds and 
probably a solid overcast but it looks like 
I can top it easily Darn it—I real 

thought I was making better speed— it 
looks like three to four more hou ol 


well, the flying is swell 

The air is getting rough again and for 
the first time I notice a few white cay 
below When there are only a few of 


them it always looks like something i 
floating on the ocean needing to be res 
10: 15, my shadow below 
little to the left now—and it 
going very fast. I 
the 


gone below 32° F 


cued can se 


and a sure 
doesn't 
am flying outside 
temp. has finally Won 
der what the weather is between Kef and 
If I am to make my 


appear to be 


into colder air 


Norway schedule 


will have to leave Kef about midnight 
Would enjoy that if the weather is good 
as I've been looking forward to seeing the 


midnight sun. Wonder what those m« 


sages are” 
Finally 
clouds below 


small scattered 


look friend 


have a few 
they almost 
shadow Ss on 


They are too thin to make 

the water to tell me the wind. There are 
some bigger ones ahead and I can get 
some wind information—not that it will 
do anything—all I'm going to do for quit 


a while is just sit here and write, pump 
gas, and think a bit and wait for Kef radio 
signals to come to me. 11:15, the shadows 
are moving the wrong direction all right 
of couse I know they were supposed to 
but it’s all right to hope isn't it? 11:25 
for the past five minutes I've been seeing 
an irregular horizon ahead as if it were 
land but that seems too soon—but it sure 
ike land way ahead 
well, I'm closer in than I expect 
Within an hour I should be 
can find out what those 
On a trip like this a little 
it keeps your mind 
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looks | 
11:35, 
ed, all right 
landing, and I 
messages are 

curiosity is good 


busy wondering. The weather on this leg 
has been perfect—just the way one might 
imagine in the summer in the far north 
but I am told isn’t very often. I keep 
thinking of that weather boat—here for 
almost three hours I kept trying to get 
their signal and never able to get it and 
wonder if you are on course, and if you're 
not, how far off—and which side? Then 
ust look out the window and there's your 
uide that you should be able to hear but 
can't. Mickey Mouse, you sure did a good 


The pilot and the tiny 
plane from home 
brought a real thrill to 
Gl's stationed in Ger 
many. Here a baseball! 


game is interrupted 


while Conrad traces his 
route on the globe that 
adorns the tail of 330K. 


ob of navigating! I know I didn't do it 
Speaking of boats—there’s another small 
one out the right side again going in the 
other direction Now that I see land, I 
don't hear those funny sounds in the en 
ine any more even though I am at least 
75 or 80 miles—maybe a hundred out yet 
Iceland isn't surrounded by floating ice 
ike Greenland is 

12:00, the water is rather choppy now 
and I'm bouncing around a_ bit—have 
caught up with the strong head 
vind I would have had all the way yes 
terday The low land of SE Iceland is 
finally in sight—that’s where the airport is 
Time to call Kef for landing instruction. 
12:25, am starting to let down—reporting 


probably 


caving each thousand—as there is so 
much traffic 12:35, chance to land! 


6-19-52 
03:30, took off Kef. IFR 7,000’ flying to 
Stornaway instead of original plan to 
Stavanger. A bad front is reported around 
the Faroe Islands and does not seem to 
move. Having lots of weather, i.e., high 
tops, low ceiling and lots of icing. Well 
that’s not for 330K or Mickey Mouse or 
me. The weather to Stornaway is re- 
ported good and a fair tail wind and 
hould cover the 700 miles in about 5 
hours. Wanted to make a midnight take- 
off but the Stornaway airport does not 
open till 08:15 so ATC wouldn't approve 
takeoff till 03:15. So here I am wanting 
to go to Norway but heading for Scotland 
It's a calm morning. Clouds at different 
altitudes, but think my cruising altitude 
of 7,000° will get me well above al] of 
them. 04:10 at 7,000° in the clear. 100 
miles to the left the southeast tip of Ice 
land is plainly in view as I boldly fly out 
to the open sea The radio compass 
homing on Kef range and in contact every 
few minutes with Kef on 121.5. From 
time to time, they tell me the position of 
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other planes in the vicinity—-haven't been 
able to see any of them. 04:30, passed 
the ranges, still reporting to Kef on 121.5 
but cruising at 7,500’ to stay above clouds 
and ice. 04:50 at 8,000’, making good 
time with at least 20 mi. hr. tail wind and 
ible to stay well above the clouds. Fre 
quent holes in the overcast and can see 
the white-capped ocean below—the sky 
above bright and clear blue. 

05:20, at about 05:00 I slowed down the 


engines and prop from 2,400 to 2,100 rpm 


Everything sounded good but noticed the 
oil pressure slowly drop from 75 Ibs 
(which is normal at this temp., 180°) to 


55 Ibs. Made a 180° turn back to Kef and 
got ready for whatever was to happen 
Flew in direction of Kef only a few min 
utes. Couldn't detect anything wrong by 
sound or vibration—the pressure re- 
mained at 55 lbs. and no flickering of the 
gauge. Unable io explain it but concluded 
it would take 2 hours to return to Kef 
with the head wind back and only a little 
more than that on to Stornaway with 
the weather boat not far ahead so made 
another 180 and hoped for the best. 
06:00, the last half hour was full of con- 
cern—making good time, on top of clouds. 
The weather boat is at 90° to my right, 
putting me half way across—everything 
still sounds all right but my eyes are 
glued on the oil pressure gauge. 06:30, 
no change except ahead the clouds seem 
to be higher so am climbing gradually. 
06:50, at 10,000’ but am riding right in the 
tops of the clouds picking up a bit of ice. 
Had to increase the RPM in order to 
climb—hated to touch the engine for fear 
of causing the oil pressure drop even fur- 
ther. 07:10, had to put on all the power 
available, 2,500 RPM, 21 inches, in an ef- 
fort to stay on top, but the ice has piled 
on so heavy I can’t climb any more. Air 
speed is down to 65 mph. Not in any 
trouble—ice isn’t as bad as most people 
think if you can get rid of it—so am going 
to slow down and let down and get rid of 
mine. All during the heavy climbing oil 
pressure remained at 55. Letting down 
now 600 ft. per minute, air speed 80, rpm 
only 1,000, heat on prop set for setup 
pitch. Of course oil pressure always goes 
down to about 45 lbs. under those condi- 
tions—wonder if it will stay there when 
I get down, rid of the ice, and put on the 
power? Estimate I'm about 180 miles, 
maybe a little more, from Stornaway. 


Have the radio compass on it 
homing all right. 

07:35, down to 4,000’, well unde 
clouds, rid of all ice and best of a 
I applied the power for normal « 
the oil pressure came up to the nx 
lbs. There must have been a spec} 
the relief valve causing the low « 
sure—letting down and low RP) 
will have to ren 


have dislodged it 
this—anyhow, I feel lots better 
Climbing back to 7,000—it’s cl 
clouds at that altitude so no dar 


more ice again, 08:00, getting ve: 
to Stornaway as signal is strong—c: 
land because am in lower clouds 
and of course pick up ice. Am s 
in that think I better hold this 
because of possible traffic. Tried t 
Stornaway on 121.5 and several othe 
probably I 


quencies but no answer 
close in as I imagined. Should be 
the station in 10 minutes but the 
climbing probably will add 10 or 15 
utes. 

08:15, contacted Stornaway on 121.5 
got permission to let down to shed 
ice. It’s raining at Stornaway but ce 
(2,500°) and vis. (8 mi.) is fine. 0§ 
passing over the range at 3,500 ft. 
gone. Airport a few miles ahead. Haver 
seen land yet, but know it’s right und 
at 2,500° am in and out of broken clk 

and the first glimpse of land inclu 
the airport. Reported my position 
cleared to land but think I'll make a % 
around the field to take a few feet of f 
of the airport and the city—it’s a qu: 
little town. 08:35, coming in for land 

no rain at airport but lots of he: 
showers all around. Qn the ground 
08: 48. 


10:50, on my way again, and what 
lovely two hour visit in Scotland! Th: 


FUEL TO BURN 

Max Conrad's Pacer 330K boasts 
a potential fuel supply for 30 hours 
aloft. Here’s how it’s disposed: 
18 gal. each in two wing tanks 
10 gal. in rear tank 
80 gal. in second rear tank 

The special tanks were made by 
Conrad and bolted into place with 
the same bolts that hold the safety 
belt. For a long flight he packs the 
seat cushions around the tanks to 
steady them, then removes the tanks 
and puts back the seat cushions for 
local hops at his destination. 

Leaving Old Town, Me., for the 
start of his Atlantic hop, Conrad 
took on a full supply of 80 octane 
gas, which is not always available. 


Otherwise he never took off with full 


tanks—didn’'t need to. | 
A 


tower operator helped park 330K and in 
troduced me to the Scotch customs off 
cers. Rain showers came and went but 
didn't bother anyone. A cute old Scotch 
woman invited me in to “another” break 
fast (had one at 3 a.m.)—I told her that 
I'd love to have some toast and tea, but 
what did she “whip up” in ten minutes 
three eggs fried in butter, good tasting 
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1, three kinds of sausage, the toast I 

for, fresh warm homemade cinna- 
rolls with raisins and lots of frost- 
nilk, coffee and tea. Don't ever let 
1e tell me any stories about stingy 
hmen—-and when I tried to pay her 
thert her feelings. 

Am on VFR flight plan. The formality 
tting out of Scotland was as easy as 
g in the States. There was a half 
flight over water after leaving Storn- 

but always within sight of land 
another 25 minutes over the rather 
ypulated hilly country of No. England, 
en out over the North Sea. Flying 

ut 2,500’—and the first good tail wind. 
Must be making a good 160 mph. 

12:00, just losing sight of land behind— 
good, ceiling variable, 1,500 to 3,500’ 

rain showers 1 around but far 
nough separated to stay VFR. Frequent 

es in the overcast where bright sun- 
hine breaks through. The radio compass 

s homing on Stavanger before leaving 
England so the navigation is simplicity 
tself. For some reason these 250 odd 
siles over the North Sea don’t feel like 
in “ocean hop.” It’s not because I'm such 
, good swimmer!—maybe it’s because I 
see So many boats on this hop, sometimes 
two at a time, all sailing westward around 
the north of England. Or maybe it’s be- 

suse of the wonderful friendly treatment 
that made me feel so at home in Storn- 
Yes, I'm sure that’s 


i€ 


sK 


al 


it 


away. it. 
13:45, the time seems to be going so 
fast. Flying less than a thousand feet. 


Am flying in and out of rain all the time 
now. Should be sighting Norway in an- 
other half hour or so. The Stavanger 
homer beacon is about 30 miles south of 
Stavanger and that’s where we'll hit land, 
then north to the airport. 

14: 20, the weather is improving and can 


see the low shoreland of Norway now 
Contacted Stavanger approach and am 
cleared direct to the field so am cutting 
the corners a bit north direct to the city. 
There is a homer beacon at the airport 
too so it’s easy to get along. Vis 


very 


Pacer 330K is cleared to land at Darmstadt. 


good too, at least 20 mi. Even way out 
here 15 mi. or so from shore the green 
fields, patches of pine trees and countless 
big rocks and boulders remind me of No. 
Minnesota. 

14:35, over the shoreline, have contact- 
ed Stavanger tower and in good English 
was directed along the downwind leg— 
then base leg—and final approach to what 
appears to me now about the largest and 
widest runway I've ever seen—running 
out west right to the edge of the water. 
Will on the ground in about one 
minute. 

(As Max Conrad drops his pencil to 
land 330K at Stavanger, Norway, we con- 
clude the eastbound portion of his log. In 
next month's we'll follow Max 
westward across the Atlantic on his re- 
turn flight.—Ed.) END 


be 


Reprinted from The London News Chronicle 6/20/52 


BUZZING 


AROUND 


We yield to no one in our admiration of the Comet, the first jet airliner, and of the 


men who designed her, who built her and who fly her. 


But we have a growing suspicion 


that the real pioneer of the first air age may be quite a different character. 
A gentleman named Max Conrad yesterday paid a brief visit to Stornaway before he 
flew on to Stavanger. There was nothing particularly odd or imposing about him or his 


aircraft except perhaps that the latter was 


unusually small. What was remarkable was 


that he had just dropped in from the United States via Labrador and Iceland. 
Mr. Conrad and his tiny Piper Pacer appear to treat distance with the contempt it 


deserves. 
to Geneva. 
Mr. Conrad travels, so far as one can see, 


Two years ago they crossed the Atlantic casually on a trip from Minneapolis 


with nonchalance and without ballyhoo. The 


safety and luxury of commercial air travel are open to him, but like the small boat men 


who scorn the liners, Mr. Conrad prefers to travel on his own. 


It must make the captains 


of Constellations feel a trifle foolish when they pass the Piper in Mid-Atlantic. We hope 


Mr. Conrad never forgets to wave them on. 


BOAC's shooting stars are al! very well and 


| Learned about Flying 


(Continued from page 36) 


sign went by, but we were unable to read 
the name. Using full climbing power, I 
started up to the warmer air to melt the 
accumulated ice. At 80 mph, the Sedan 
gained altitude, but was rather sluggish, 
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It is when the flivver of the air is commonplace that the air age will really begin. 


very wonderful. But when we are al! buzzing 


about as happily as Mr. Conrad, man will really have conquered the air. 


and the rate of climb-was about half what 
it should have been. Reaching the 1,200- 
foot level melted the ice and we breathed 
a sigh of relief, for the moment at least. 

The ceiling ahead looked much lower 
and I realized it would force us down to 
the icing level if we continued. The 
weather looked a little better to the east 
and we started in that direction, still look- 


A smal 


inding place 
but a 360-degre« 


ing for a suitable |: 


town showed up ahead, 
turn failed to show air markers or an) 
other identifying features. If we could 
have located ourselves definitely we 
could have plotted a course to some of the 
small lakes in the area, but we couldn't 
tell within 50 miles where we were since 
taking off across the area not covers 
on our charts 

A short distance out of town there wa 


a small lake made by a dam across 
river. Still above the icing level, I madk 
a turn over the lake to look it over It 


seemed to be about a mile long, but not 
exactly straight. Also, I could see som« 
dead trees sticking up in the water alon; 
the banks. This left me a narrow lan 
ing lane with a turn about half way. I 
decided to risk icing up to go down for a 
better look. At the 1,000-foot level, we 
were icing up, again, and the windshield 
became a white blanket. One 
the lake discouraged me from trying to 
land there, especially with my forward 
visibility reduced to practically nothing 
by the coating of ice. At full throttle and 
85 mph, the Sedan was just climbing and 
that’s about all. I nursed the old girl up 
to 1,200 feet and the 
That time I patted the cow] and thanked 
God for the 165 Franklin under the hood 
After that experience, I knew that 
would have to find a place to get down 
that would be plenty long with no ol 
structions. Twenty minutes on a due east 
heading brought us over a wide, straight 
slow-moving river that looked as good as 
home to me. This time I was prepared 
to make a landing, expecting the wind 
shield to ice over. I circled over the land 
ing area twice, still above the icing level 
and decided to make my landing pass up 
river toward the highway bridge. I fix 
ured to go down river about two mile 


pass ove! 


ice began to melt 


we 


get lined for the landing and drag the 
sedan in with power. If she did ice u; 
on the way in, I would have some fo: 
ward vision by looking out the side win 


Following this plan, I let her down 
we didn't pick up any ice and 


dow 
This time 
the landing was normal 

That evening, after a good steak dinne1 
I began to analyze the events of the day 
and the series of mistakes that could have 


led to the end of my flying career. The 
first was trying to fly over strange terri 
without air charts The 


tory adequate 
second was flying in rain that I knew was 
The second ol 


freezing at lower levels 
fense was the more serious and a fast 
180-degree turn when we first encoun 


tered the freezing rain would have saved 
this pilot a few grey hairs 

I also thought about the 
ditions we encountered and arrived at the 
conclusion that we were flying directly 
into a frontal condition where warm ai! 
was overriding a air mass, which 
would account for the definite icing level! 
and the lowering ceilings. Also, the fact 
that the ship did not ice up on the final 
landing would indicate that the front was 
to the west of us and by flying east we 
were able to fly out of the icing condi 
tions. I can definitely say that the next 
time I encounter a similar condition, I 
won't waste any time before making a 
180-degree turn. END 


weather con 
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CADET JAMES CUMMINGS, I5, of the Ana- 
costia Sq., (right) and Regina Carol visit 
with Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau at a National 
Capital wing cadet dance held at Bolling 
Field. (What is it she is saying to the Na- 
tional Commander—"Gee, General . . ."?) 


TEST CIVIL DEFENSE 

A flight of 20 aircraft led by Lt. Col. 
Harold W. Ashley, commander of Jack- 
onville Gp. 2, played the important role 
of enemy air attackers when Florida's 
Duval County tested its Civil Defense 
capabilities. Pilots from five CAP units 
flew the planes which made their ap- 
proaches from off shore. CAP personnel 
on the ground struck smoke bombs to 
indicate hits in three CD zones. The ex- 
ercise combined efforts of CD, CAP, police 
and Navy. 

Louisiana's popular and capable wing 
commander, Col. Wm. D. Haas (CAP), 
has been named director of State Civil 
Defense 


CAP AIRLIFT 

Wisconsin CAP members flew 29 of 
their own aircraft, aided by 13 corporate 
planes, in airlifting 150 Badger State em- 
ployers to the annual encampment of the 
32d Div., National Guard. Maj. Gen. Jim 
Dan Hill, CG of the 32d, had invited em- 
ployers to witness just what happens 
when an employee goes to summer camp 

Col. John H. Batten, wing commander 
undertook the airlift job to Camp Ripley 
in neighboring Minnesota. Operation 
Camp Ripley, Colonel Batten said later, 
was the “most ambitious undertaking 
ever attempted by Wisconsin CAP.” A 
total of 150,000 passenger miles were 
flown in a single day between points in 
Wisconsin and Little Falls, Minn. 

Autumn finds CAP up to more than 
47,000 cadets and 28,000 seniors. 


FREDERICK AIR SHOW 
Col. Bennett Crain’s Maryland wing 
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held a number of air shows during the 
season, the latest of which was the one 
at Frederick keynoted on showing the 
public where its tax dollars go for mili- 
tary aviation. Starred on the program 
was Maryland’s own National Guard 
fighter squadron aerobatic team. An F-86 
and a separate J-47 jet engine were on 
static display for the large crowd. 


Special attraction at the air fair was. 


the USAF Drum and Bugle Corps and the 
accompanying crack drill team. 


AIR SHOW 

The Michigan wing turned out at the 
fifth annual International Aviation Expo- 
sition some 300-strong, ready to take on 
such big chores as car parking, airplane 
parking, communications and emergency 
first aid. As it turned out, the big Labor 
Day weekend show at Detroit's Wayne- 
Major airport afforded many opportuni- 
ties to serve, even in the jet crash emer 
gency and aftermath. The fatal crash 
found the Michigan wing medical officer 
on his first day of actual field duty, but 
before that day was over, Maj. Peter J. 
Moorton, of Detroit, had treated a half 
dozen minor injuries which were sus 
tained by CAP personnel and others when 
parts of the crashing fighter hit in the 
fringes of the huge crowd. 


Michigan Wing Commander (Col.) 
Louis Edwards said he would have more 
than 50 cadets flying on donated flight 
scholarships before year’s end. 


NEW WRINKLE 

A new idea in precision drill was dem- 
onstrated at an open house held by the 
Alexandria (Va.) squadron. Using both 
boy and girl cadets, the team demon- 
strated litter carrying drill “by the num- 
bers.” Every move was made in unison 


~ 


EXCHANGE CADETS Bradford Haas (right), 
of Falls Church, Va., and Warren W. Porter, 
of Washington, D. C., admire trophies of 
Cadet Wendell McLaughlin who went to Den- 
mark on the International Cadet Exchange. 
He is from Allentown. Brad went to Belgium 
and Warren to France on this fifth 1.C.E. 


and by silent count—very efficient 
smooth. The Red Cross observers 
impressed. Other features were the 
landing and bomb-dropping contests 


+ « » AND STORMS 

Nature, having taken its toll in ¢ 
fornia earthquakes, turned to hurric: 
for a show of force along the East C: 
this fall. In both cases Civil Air Pats: 
was on the job to provide initial as 
ance and in some cases the only c 
munications available. 

In South Carolina the storm struck 
90 mph. In and around coastal Walt 
boro all communications went out wit 
the first fury of the hurri. Lt. A. A. Pat: 
wing operations officer, was the first 
reach the town with mobile CAP ra: 
(SK-5). Other CAP mobiles and a fix: 
station moved in, clearing trees and «: 
bris enroute to the stricken communit 
Capt. Jerome Moskow, of Andrews, S. ( 
set up a fixed radio station at City Ha 
and used it to dispatch mobile units t 


THIS is the CAP cadet drill team that brought 
the Maj. Gen. Beau Trophy back to the U. S 
for the first time since it was donated in 1948 
Made up of cadets from Michigan, New 
Jersey, Utah and Puerto Rico and led by 
Cadet Jorge Montalvo, of P. R., the U. S. 
team won over Canada, 1140 to 1104 on the 
point system. This is a part of their monkey 
drill, which reminded some of the Minnesota 
State Fair spectators of the famed Rockettes. 


small surrounding towns and_ island: 
(Beaufort, Pawley’s Is., Edisto Beach, 
Port Royal, James Is., Isle of Palms and 
others) to check damage and to establish 
communications with towns not affected 
At Charleston the CAP boat squadron 
joined the Coast Guard in a surface 
search of island waters where numerous 
rumors had entire families lost as a re- 
sult of the hurricane. This unique CAP 
unit effected several evacuations during 
the emergency, it was reported. The re 
port of 12 families marooned on two is- 
lands off Charleston was checked by a 
CAP plane enroute from Savannah, Ga. 
The pilot radioed all were safe. 
Altogether, 21 mobile and 23 fixed CAP 
radio stations figured in the big blow as 
some S.C. volunteers stayed up 48 hours 
on these operations and communications 
missions. 
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There today... there today -.. home today, too 


Time was when the man who traveled for a living enjoved 
precious few hours of home life. But that was before TWA 
became such a good family friend. Nowadays, the traveling 
businessman is rarely separate d by more than a few pleasant 
Constellation Skvliner hours from those he holds near and dear. 


And the same convenient TWA schedules that let him start 
Where in the world do you want to go? For informo 


later and arrive fresher at his distant point of call... 
tion and reservotions, coll TWA of see your trove! ogent 


help him get home oftener and earlier as well. 


across THE u.s. ano overseas... FLY 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


FUROPE AFRICA 
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SKYROCKET” BALLOON 
15.1 MILES 


MT. EVEREST 29,002 FT 


Escape from Earth 


(Continued from page 27) 


poral and Viking speeds are impressive 
but they fall far short of the performance 
needed to escape from the Earth. 

Such performance will eventually be 
achieved by means of multi-stage rockets 
and in-flight refueling. Even allowing for 
the most optimistic improvements in 
rocket motors and fuels, it appears that 
conventional single stage rockets will not 
be able to reach escape velocity, at least 
not at any time in the foreseeable future. 

Even the development of nuclear power 
will not appreciably change this situation. 
The potentialities of atomic fuels are un- 
deniably great. But atomic energy is not 
the means of doing everything which 
could not be done before. Use of atomic 
power involves many difficulties. Its ap- 
plication to rockets might well create as 
many new problems—particularly regard- 
ing radiation danger—as it will solve old 
ones. Nuclear power, despite all wishful 
thinking, will not overnight open the door 
to space. It will probably do little to 
better the ability of single stage rockets 
to achieve escape velocity 

If single stage rockets will be incapable 
of the performance required for escape, 
then multi-stage rocket assemblies will be 
required. These will consist of several 
rockets—probably three—mounted atop 
each other. Launched as an assembly, 
each successive stage will be ignited and 
fired as the preceding stage burns itself 
out and is jettisoned. To do so will pro- 
vide continued and uninterrupted com- 
bustion; at the same time, it will free the 
assembly of needless weight by dropping 
each rocket unit as it is expended. The 
payload, control room, and crew space 
will be contained in the top or final stage. 


Return a Problem 

Even multi-stage rockets will have their 
practical limitations and will probably 
only barely succeed in placing their pay- 
load stages at the goal of 25,000 mph. They 
will almost certainly not achieve escape 
velocity and still have enough fuel on 
board to fly directly to the Moon, land 
there, take off again, and return to the 
Earth. Round trips to destinations in 
space—and it is difficult to imagine a 
rocket crew which will not be interested 
in the prospect of a return voyage—will 
require refueling en route. 

This will be accomplished by means of 
tanker rockets which will rendezvous 
with space ships and refuel them at sev- 
eral hundred miles altitude while orbit- 
ing around the Earth. The tankers and 
the ships which they service will prob- 
ably be launched from the same base of 
operations. This take-off area will have 
to be located at a deserted point on the 
Earth's surface, perhaps a mid-ocean 
island, so that expended rocket stages can 
be jettisoned without endangering life 
and property. To take advantage of the 
Earth's rotation, the launching site may 
be near the Equator. There, the Earth 


The diagram at left summarizes the up- 
per limits achieved to date by man in his 
various attempts at escape from Earth. 


spins at about 1,000 mph, a velocity wi 
could provide a valuable head st 
toward 18,000 mph—the approxin 
speed required for a rocket to estab 
itself in an orbit around the Earth. 

The tanker rockets and the space sh 
to be refueled will climb to a height | 
yond the atmosphere, to perhaps 
miles. There, they will set their cou 
to fly parallel to the Earth's surface at t 
required speed of 18,000 mph. This w 
cause them to fly a circular path or or! 
around the Earth. Even when they co: 
pletely shut off their power plants, th: 
will continue to move in these orbits wi 
no reduction of speed and with no ten 
ency to fall back to Earth. At 500 milk 
altitude, they will experience no air r 
sistance or friction to retard or slow th« 
motion. This is because the density « 
the atmosphere decreases with altitu 
until, at this height, only a vacuum ef! 
fectively exists. Their orbital motion un 
impeded, the ships will neither lose no 
gain altitude; the pull of gravity whic! 
attracts them Earth-ward is cancelled out 
and balanced by the centrifugal fore: 
which arises from their curved flight and 
which attempts to fling them space-ward 


No Wind to Battle 


Having thus established themselves in 
adjacent orbital flight, the tanker rockets 
and space ships will use their power 
plants to maneuver into fueling position 
Although moving at 18,000 mph, their rel- 
ative speed to each other will! be virtually 
zero. The techniques which they will use 
will probably differ little from present 
day practices in refueling aircraft in flight. 
Hoses will be passed from the tankers for 
transfer of fuel; bulk supplies will be ex- 
changed using special rigging and han- 
dling lines. The most noticeable differ- 
ence will be the absence of wind. Be 
cause orbital refueling will take place 
above the atmosphere, there will be no 
air resistance and no wind blast to ham- 
per operations. 

With new loads of fuel aboard, the 
space ships will cast off. Escape velocity 
will now be well within their reach. Al- 
ready moving at 18,000 mph, they need 
only accelerate to 25,000 mph to be free. 
Actually, escape velocity will be slightly 
less because of the Earth's weaker gravi- 
tational pull at that height. Additionally, 
these ships will not have to fight air re- 
sistance and drag which impeded their 
initial take-off from the Earth’s surface. 

Refueling operations completed, the 
tanker rockets will reduce their speed, 
leave their orbits, and return to Earth. 
They will make their descent using wings 
and landing as high speed gliders. Descent 
by parachute is another, but less likely, 
possibility. 

Multi-stage rockets and in-flight orbital 
refueling are, therefore, the means to es- 
cape from the Earth. Space flight can 
be achieved in this manner much more 
easily and practicably than if attempted 
on a single shot unrefueled basis direct 
from the Earth's surface. END 

(The opinions or assertions contained 
herein are the private ones of the writer 
and are not to be construed as official or 
as reflecting the views of the Navy De- 
partment or the naval establishment at 
large.) 
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PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
Sales, Service and 


THE de HAVILLAND 
“DOVE” 


America’s Maintenance Headquarters on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts.* PAC has been named distributor for the de Havilland 
DOVE, first small transport to meet airline standards of mainte- 
nance, equipment and performance. This key distributorship 
adds another milestone in PAC’s 24 years of service to industry 
and the flying public 


Write Now for full particulars... 


PaciFic AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION 


Linden Airport 
Linden, New Jersey 


Lockheed Air Terminal 
Burbank, California 


%* NEW YORK + NEW JERSEY * PENNSYLVANIA * MAINE * NEW HAMPSHIRE + VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS * RHODE ISLAND «+ VIRGINIA * CONNECTICUT «+ DELAWARE + MARYLAND 
CALIFORNIA * NEVADA * WASHINGTON * OREGON « ARIZONA « DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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PAC's Gecessory over- 
haul shops been 
irlines, corperations and 
customers for 24 rar 
AIRFRAME SERVICE 
PAC's dependability record is 
equaled. Over one million sq. ft. 
and thirty departments serve cor 
mercial and military oft. 
Skilled research, development or | 
engineering of Pressurization anc 
Temperature Controls combines to 
make PAC ture: 
vnits the standard | 
Distributors for aircraft or 
manufacturers serving custome 
throughout the world, 
AIRMOTIVE CORP. 
Seattle, Wesh, 
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OPERATORS’ CORNER 


Notional Aviation Trades Association (NATA) is a service group that represents all service 
segments of the airport, fixed-base and air service operctor. Its stoff represents a federa- 
tion of State Chapters and Members-At-Lorge. Its purpose is to fountainhead all activities 
of the American Operotor, and to act as a sounding boord for better public relations. Its 


BROWNLEE OF TEXAS 

Much of the credit for having revived 
NATA in the State of Texas goes to John 
Brownlee, shown in the picture below at 
his desk in Alamo Aviation, San Antonio. 
John accepted the task of heading up an 
interim group after the 1951 NATA con- 
vention in Fort Worth. By June he had 
an organization shaped up to back and be- 
come part of NATA. Members in Texas 
then elected John as president of the new 
Texas ATA 

Brownlee is known by many through 
his former association with Beech Air- 
craft as Central District Manager. He had 
started with Beech way back in ‘41, with 
three years out in the USAF. His Alamo 
Aviation is high on the list of total dollar 
volume sales for Beech distributors. 


aim: to improve air service operations and promote greater aircraft utilization. 


Headquarters are located at 1346 Conn. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Mem 
receive a monthly “Washington News Letter” of confidential legislative and policy new 
the making. 

Notional Air Tox! Conference, some address, an affilicte of NATA, represents operc? 
engaged in perfecting and standardizing a system of “through” air transportution 

Opinions expressed in this column ore not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine 


Landing his Tri-Pacer on the lawn of the Ocean Forest Hote! at Myrtle Beach, S. C.., Ed 
Brockenbrough opened the 4-state NATA Conference of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. It was the first such landing in the history of the resort hotel. Left to 
right are: Robert Northington, president of NATA; Mrs. Brockenbrough, who flew in with her 
husband; Ed: Harold Norman, manager of the hotel; and O. L. "Andy" Andrews, director of 


THE DOZENTH 

One out of every 12 employees in Okla- 
homa is working in aviation. Who said 
that State wasn't progressive? In a total 
of 15 billion invested in aviation, a mil- 
lion dollars are being spent every busi- 
ness day, says Oklahoma Aviation News. 


Delivering some 5,700 newspapers daily, the Albany Air Service sel- 
dom misses more than a day or two a year. 


the South Carolina Aeronautics Commission. 


New highs in air taxi and charter oper- 
ations came out of the past summer's ac- 
tivities. It was gratifying to hear of such 
operations as Cape and Islands Flight 
Service, operated by George Parmenter, 
member of the National Air Taxi Con- 
ference, who reports that he carried in 
one day alone in mid-summer 68 passen- 
gers on taxi and charter transportation 

A new NATA member-at-large in West- 
erly, R. L, Col. R. E. Howard, tells that 
aircraft of his service carried a total of 


Left to right are: 


SPEAKING OF AIR TAXI 


T. C. Ferguson, manager and co-owner; John O'Neill, chief pilot; 
Bob Hofer, pilot; and Billy Houston of the Albany Herald. 


nearly 500 air charter and taxi passengers 
in July. Interesting fact here is that in 
the immediate postwar years only a few 
trips a month were performed, with stu- 
dent flying predominating. 

Meanwhile, NATA member at Batavia, 
N. Y., Gill Chapell, plans to build a new 
hangar and expand his shop to meet the 
demands of his charter service. Chapell 
recently added a Bonanza to his equip- 
ment. 


—Ed Hoadley 
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MANY SERVICES 
ARE 


AOPA's Active Membership Plan Gives 
More and Better Service to Active 
Pilots Than Ever Before! 


* Brand new lapel! insignia and credentials! 


* Aid of the Washington staff of AOPA in your per- 
sonal flying problems, CAA licenses, regulations, legal 
difficulties, documents, employment, etc. Specialized 
services including map subscription service, aircraft 
title search, flight routing, etc. 


* A $700.00 personal accident policy (flying only) 
issued by AMERICO to all active members without 
cost, increases $100.00 each year your membership 
remains in force until principal sum reaches $1,000. 


* AOPA edition of Flying Magazine every month. 
AOPA Washington newsletter, plus special bulletins 
on new defense requirements and related data. 


SAYS ROBERT W. “BOB” FELLER 
AOPA MEMBER A36598 


“AOPA's many services are indispensable in 
my flying throughout the country. The AOPA 
Chart Service alone is worth my active mem- 
bership dues, as | know my aeronautical 
charts are always right off the presses and 
completely up-to-date. Keep up the good 
work, AOPA—I'm 100% behind your pro- 
gram to make my flying not only safer but 
more fun and less expensive.” 


Feller’s flying background includes 1,400 hours 
logged as a pilot. He has owned and flown a 
Bonanza for the last five years. He is not able 
to fly on team engagements, but does fly a great 
deal when he's playing “home"™ games—also 
during his off season period. 


* Participation in advantageous insurance coverage 
available through AMERICO and in the Minnesota 
Mutual Group Life Plan. 


¢ Hertz Drive-Ur-Self and TWA Courtesy Cards. 


Full active membership in AOPA is available at 
only $10.00 per year—less than 3c per day. The per- 
sonal accident insurance alone has a value of $3.50 
the first year, increasing to $5.00 for the fourth and 
every ensuing year. 30c of the active member's 
fee is paid to the AOPA Foundation, Inc. for air safety 
and research. (Those who do not wish to make 
this voluntary contribution to air safety may remit 
$9.70 in lieu of $10.00.) 


Enjoy membership in the world's largest and 
friendliest pilot group which continyously pro- 
tects and fights for your flying interests in 
government and other circles. 


AOPA operates on a non-profit basis and is dedicated to the advancement of private flying. Use this coupon now! 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-1252 
Post Office Box 5960 

Washington 14, D. C. 


1 would like to cpply for membership in AOPA as indicoted. 


I first soloed aon airplane Cf... im The YOO. 


($2.00 of eoch yeor's dues ore for my subscription to the AOPA edition of FLYING) 


1 ! desire Active (Full) Membership in AOPA. Enclosed find my check 

or money order for $1( 

| IMPORTANT 

| ! understand thot | om to receive o $700.00 fying-only personal occident 
insurance certificcte issued by Americon Mercury Company 

l (Restricted to the U.S., its possessions, Canode ond Mexicc.) Please record 

| the fcllowing person os my beneficiary for this insurance 

Nome of Beneficiary Relctionsh p 

| REGULAR (UMITED) PILOT MEMBERSHIP 


| for those pilots who do not require the full services of the AOPA due tc 
| their flying inactivity, militory service or other circumstence, Regular 
Membership is cvailable at the low rote of $5.00 per yeor. This plon is 
ideal fer those pilots whose servicing requirements ore limited but who wish 
to support ond be ofilicted with AOPAI! Benefits ore limited. Member ~ 
receive standard lope! pin, membership cord, the AOPA edition of FLYING 
mogoazine eoch month, and mcy poarticipote in inwrance available through 
l AMERICO ond the Minnescta Mutuol Life Plan. (Avtomotic personal occidert 

policy issued ct no cost to ective members is not available to regulor 
members, nor is the AOPA Washington Newsletter.) 
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He Buzzes Belugas 


(Continued from page 29) 


In fall, when killer whales bottle up 
in Nor- 
ton Sound, Ryan is sent to reconnoiter. In 
calm whaling weather he flies 200-300 
When he spots belugas 
pouting (on a single flight last year he 
ighted 300 belugas trapped by killer 
whales), he either high-tails it back to 
the CAA field at Unalakleet, or puts 
The village 
hunters are standing by ready % launch 


chools of belugas—white whales 


yards offshore 


through a call on his radio 


their outboard motor-powered whaling 
COW Ryan comes in for his cut in the 
catch—and has turned his Tavlorcraft 
into a money-maker 

Sometimes he spots walrus from the 
air, but since they almost always lie on 
floating ice, the best he can do is to direct 
hunting parties in kayaks to the prey. 
Again, he shares the catch. All this has 
transformed Ryan into something of an 
airborne entrepreneur, and has helped to 
keep hi and oil, both 
high-priced in Alaska and especially so 


little ship in gas 


in his isolated village 

ummeéer is the only time that infre 
quent trading steamers can lay off the 
coast Both Fred and the Alaska Ai 
line which schedules two DC-3 flights 
daily into Unalakleet on its Anchorage- 
to-Nome run, take this opportunity to 
stock up fuel Fuel comes down from 
150 miles north on Norton Sound 
Each year Ryan buy 
masoline at $21.50 a drum 


Nome 
10 50-gallon drums 
Lube oil 
costs $6 per 5 gallons If he runs low 


ol 


during the ice-bound winter, he ground- 
ed unti pring breakuy 

Best flying weather is from April 
through early December. After that, the 
overcast closes in, and the low pressure 
areas which lie 200 miles west of Una 


lakleet in the Berin uck phenomen 
al trong win Twenty-five mph is 
average any winter day Fifty mph is 
commonplace and the CAA boys in the 
Unalakleet weather hack registered 84 
mph last January. Three-quarters of the 
time winds over 20 mph come from the 
east—seeking to fill in the Bering’s low 
pressure center. This year the barometer 


fe to a low of 28.4 


Inversion Heipfu! 


Fred explains that there's no predicting 
the tricky weather. Even if the tempera 
ture is no lower than zero, high wind 
cause icing. Best bet is to climb up and 


ta iivantage of the Arctics tempera 
ture inversion. On occasion, when it wa 
45 degrees below zero at Unalakleet 
CAA station, at 5,000 feet the tempera 
ture registered only 15 below 

Ryan's unhangared ship takes a terrific 
wind beating. He keeps a canvas cover 
over its engine. “Doesn't do a lot. of 


good,” he says, “sometimes when it’s real- 
ly cold you can almost hear the spark- 
plugs shivering.” For preflight warm-ups, 
he hauls a gasoline-powered heater to the 
ship. On very cold days, at least 45 min 
utes are required to warm the engine 

Wintertimes, the only private planes 
visiting Unalakleet are the twice-a-week 
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Yukon mail carriers—still the roughest, 
toughest flying job in North America. But 
to Fred Ryan, born and reared in the 
Arctic, the Bering’s winds have to be 
roaring like banshees to discourage him 
if he really takes a hankering to go aloft. 

Fred is a second lieutenant and assis- 
tant CO of Unalakleet’s Eskimo Scout 
company, an all-Eskimo unit of the Alas- 
ka Territorial National Guard. The Alas- 
kan Command is watching the Scouts 
with interest, and credits them as being 
an important arm of Army Intelligence. 
Ryan, with the only private plane for 
miles around, is a key figure in the 
Scouts. 

Unalakleet’s populace used to think 
themselves isolated. They have no roads, 
no automobiles, and Ryan’s little Taylor- 
craft and a single army truck are the only 
mechanized vehicles (unless you count 
motor-driven scows and_ dog-driven 
sleds). But during the past decade Una- 
lakleet has found itself in the center of 
world wars Ryan was in the eighth 
grade at the U. S. Native Service school 
when the Japanese held Attu and Kiska 
in the Aleutians. During those dark days, 
the villagers huddled in fear lest lurking 
submarines surface and open fire, or put 
ashore landing parties. Today, the Eski- 
mo Scouts are highly organized—and 
ready. 

Young Veterat 

Ryan served two years in the U. S. 
army (1945-46) as an Intelligence NCO 
at Alaskan Command headquarters in 
Anchorage. Mustered out at 19, he got 


his private license at the Fairbanks Air 
Service, returned to Unalakleet. and a 
few months later bought the Taylorcraft 
in Fairbanks for $1,500. It was a 1946 
model and had 250 hours on its engine. 
He flew the ship home, following the Yu 
Now he’s got 


kon river for 480 miles. 


300 hours toward his commercial 

During his five years as flyer, Esk 
Scout officer, and assistant postmasts 
Unalakleet (his father, Frank Ryan 
postmaster), Fred has never once m 
a forced landing. But he’s come ck 
As a precaution, he never goes aloft wi 
out checking to make sure that hi 
gine cover, sleeping bag, rations for se, 
days, flares and spare parts are stow 
aboard. 

He shuns electric flying suits, but we 
a parka and woolen underwear. His fi 
ing mittens are dog-hide, with the hi 
inside, the fur out, and a couple of wool 
liners under them. 

Worst flight he remembers was ear 
one December when he took off fro 
Unalakleet in 40 below zero weather an 
headed inland toward Koyukuk (20 
miles) on the Yukon river. His fathe 
had cached a moose there the month be 
fore. It grew so cold in his little shi 
that Ryan climbed to 5,000 feet (he se! 
dom flies above 3,000 feet) to take advan 
tage of the inversion. At that altitude it 
was 20 below zero outside, but comin, 
down at Koyukuk he stepped out into 60 
below weather, left the engine idling 
loaded on 300 pounds of moose meat and 
headed for home. Flying low over the 
mountains his wings iced up and, with a 
300-pound load, he had to fight the con 
trols. To make matters worse, a 50 mph 
headwind that gusted to 80 and 90 mph 
bucked him. He finally made it, but he 
landed at Unalakleet with his fuel indi 
cator nudging “empty.” 


Overhaul In Nome 
Once each year Ryan flies to Nome, a 
two and one-half hour, 210 air-mile junket, 
for re-licensing and overhaul. The job re 
quires about a week, and Fred does as 
much of the work himself as possible 
Last year he re-covered the ship for $500 
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My plane is a hunting companion,” 
Fvan says, and he often takes his Tay- 
craft ptarmigan hunting in winter. 
armigan is a kind of Arctic 
hich is feather-footed and keeps to the 
owy willows. Ryan picks out a smooth, 
zen lake, lands, ties the ship down and 


grouse, 


alks to the hunting grounds. “It'd take 
| day just to get to the willows using 
ivy dogs,” he explains. “I fly there in 


ss than an hour.” 

In summer, he sheds skis, 
nd fishes from his plane. “I fly up the 
'nalakleet or Yukon rivers, pick out a 
ravel bar and let down. Gravel bars run 
1,000 to 1,500 feet long and they make 
mid-river landing strips. Some- 
from the plane, sometimes 
rom the bar. Either I come back 
vaded with silver sa grayling and 
trout.” 

With the 
plane for miles around 
sional military aircraft 
serious as he stands on the 
shores of the Bering, looking 
toward Siberia. “Someday,” he says, “we 
may be doing more than buzzing belu- 
gas.” END 


puts on floats, 


ood 
imes I fish 

way, 
Imon, 


effective 
except for occa- 
Fred Ryan grows 
blustery 
seaward 


only reconnaisance 


Air Conditioning the Teachers 
(Continued from page 37) 


us on the 3,000 mile jaunt. We navigated. 
We took notes. Some of us experienced 
“thermal disquietude.” We sat in the co- 
pilot's seat and were allowed to handle 
the controls. In Florida we saw an in- 
spiring display of fire-power, to which 600 
West Point cadets had also been flown. 

Other practical field trips took us to 
Denver, where we visited Don Vest, deal- 
er extraordinary in used planes and spare 
parts, examined the gliders and flivver 
planes at Federal Heights, and inspected 
the splendid personal aircraft at Sky 
Ranch. 

Toward the end of the session the Colo- 
rado wing of the CAP gave free rides to 
all the Workshop people. During a glider 
demonstration, the writer got himself 
towed up to 1,500 feet in a Schweizer 
glider, practiced three stalls, then rode 
the silent job back to earth in 20 minutes 
Due to a temperature inversion there was 
no soaring that morning. 

Each teacher worked long hours build- 
ing an elastic-powered model plane. When 
we finally flew the crazy things, some 
flew, some spun, some cracked, while 
others buzzed the field to knee-whack 
the gals and set them to squealing. The 
record flight, 21 long seconds, was 
achieved by the craft built by Pete Hahn 
of Nome, Alaska. 

Eventually we wrestled with the final 
examinations, then we were aboard the 
C-47'’s again and winging away to our 
widely scattered home towns. It was a 
big, big deal. In months to come, Ameri- 
ca will be hearing from us. END 
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To the airline... 


to the fleet owner... 


to the maintenance 


and overhaul depot which has a parts and service problem, 
plus ¢ need for unquestioned workmanship and material 


+..We announce 


the presentation of a 


new, modern 


brochure; >» > Written in the language of our industry 
» + ifustrated in a manner which will emphasize the core and 


attention. for the reader's interest... 


here is on up-to-the- 


minute publication of our complete facilities which stresses 
the resources and equipment of this organization. Sent to 


ekedulivds or engineers by appli- 
catign on your company stationery. 


Hersey Duight 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS corp. 


EXECUTIVE QFFICES 


345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, U.S.A. 


AMERICAN AIR SERVICE INC, CHARLOTTE,N.C. WHOLLY o 


WNED SUBSIDIARY 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.95 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20x40x60—BRASS BOUND 
magn ificat power for ul 
tra-bright images “with 40 ar power 
for extra long range sar teed 
to bring distant objects, pe: 
ple, sports events. shins 


é times 
close 


as a wert 

tions included. Mass product na 

= ts instrument at amazing price “a $3.05 « plete 
tmmediate use We pay postage Get 


CRITERION co. 331 Church St. 
Dept. FS-4 


162 mph 


Hartford 3, Conn. 


Read 


FLYING 
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—— AIRCRAFT CO. 
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NOTES ON ELIMINATING MAN 

Around 1905, when the sparking was 
behind the plugs instead of in them, 
I used to say that the human race was 
neck and neck, or so it seemed to me. 

Them dear days are gone forever, 
ind we may be also if we don’t watch 
out, or even if we do. We are sliding 
lown a new chute—a modern writer 
would say that we are entering a new 
cra 

No one seems to notice the funda- 
mental change that will loom so im- 
portantly in future history provided 
in the future generations there will 
be any historians, or future genera- 
tions, for that matter 

In our search for efficiency we have 
just about accounted for the need for 
ourselves. Or, it seems, we will at least 
wecount for us 

For one example, we have con- 


for good. 


tructed a new electronic brain calcu- 
lating machine that can do math prob- 
lems in a week that are so difficult 
that they would take an expert human 
mathematician 1,127 years to do. 

As another example, we have built 
fighter airplane, the 
Starfire. All the pilot has to do when 
near the enemy is to push a button 
and the machinery will do the rest; it 
will chase the enemy airplane, line up, 


an automatic 


calculate rates of speed and angles, 
wait until it is near enough and then 
of its own accord shoot the number of 
rockets needed to bring down the en 
emy. Over nine-tenths of the job is 
done by automatic devices, including 
an electric coordinating and calculat 
ing brain 

You see, the human being doesn't 
have much to do. All he has to do is 
push the button. Now they are design 
ing an apparatus that will push the 
button, too 

Well, I suppose you've heard about 
the two families living in the Ken 
tucky hills and they were related and 
they had the same name, That. The 
That's were feuding, just like the Hat- 
fields and the McCoys. One of the 
deputies rode to the sheriff's office one 
evening and reported another killing 
“Well,” said the sheriff, “That takes 
care of That.” 


DAY'S DISCOVERY 
Have you noticed that weather men 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


have so little confidence in their prod- 
uct that they work indoors? 


FAMILIAR SOUND 

Well, the old gag has come up again. 
Many a thing said in jest ; 

You know the old story about the 
box-fight manager and his protege and 
finally the fighter was pretty well beat 
up and at the end of the round he 
climbed over the ropes because he had 
had a sufficient supply of attention for 
one night and the manager grabbed 
him by the arm and cried: “What's 
the matter, boy?” And the fighter said, 
“That big ape said that the next round 
he was going to knock my head off.” 
“You get right back in there, boy.” 
said the manager. “They can’t intimi- 
date me!” 

No doubt this story was made up. 
So too, maybe, is the story of the lat- 
est case of this condition of empathy 
(you can look it up—I had to). 

A high-ranking officer in Washing- 
ton gave a press interview from his 
swivel chair. “Yes,” he said, “it is true. 
The MIG’s outnumber our Sabre jets. 
But it doesn’t worry me a bit.” 

* 
SOMETHING IN COMMON 

It is strange to note that the simplest 
living organism and the most compli- 
cated organism have a common goal: 
the destruction of man. The simplest 
organism is the virus. The most com- 
plicated is man 


* * 


SETTLING SAUCERS 


You know, I always suspected Al- 
bert Einstein of being a kind of prestig 
. sleight of hand artist, 

with his curved space and such and 
then saying that clocks didn’t keep 
the same time, that time went slower 
or faster, and that measuring rods 
shortened in the direction of their 
travel, so that we couldn't have a 
chance to check up on him. 

Well, I have had to change my mind 
He is made of the stuff of genius. In 
answer to a letter, Einstein wrote that 
he did not know what flying saucers 
were, and he was not curious to know. 

That is the spirit. We should treat 
flying saucers just like we do our cred- 
itors. Maintain an attitude of digni- 
fied aloofness. 


. . presdigis .. 


Airborne Commuters 


(Continued from page 18) 


present deck of cards make for entert 

ment just as on any “8:10.” Few 

muters enjoy such a view as unfolds 
low, however, for between Long Be 

and San Nick is some of California’s m 

picturesque coastline. 

Besides pleasing the contractors, Di 
na’s island commuter service rates hi 
with the 60-70 working personnel 
volved. Their schedule calls for 12 da 
on San Nick with two days at home. 1 
maintain this rotation plan, Dianna h; 
gone into San Nick three times under ir 
strument conditions, using the Nort! 
West leg of the San Clemente range whic 
brackets the San Nicolas landing stri; 
Only three times has weather prevente 
her from landing. 

Dianna has been money in the bank t 
Atkinson Company in other ways. Air 
freight, for example. One prime item of 
material needed to blast San Nick 
rugged surface is dynamite. Transport 
ing this commodity by sea is no little 
problem. 

Customary procedure for loading dyna- 
mite is to tow a barge well out from 
shore. After proper inspections, the ex- 
plosive goes by small craft from dock to 
barge under the watchful eye of port 
officers. One can understand the precau- 
tions. Multi-million dollar wharves, ships 
and commercial installations surround 
the harbor. 

Furthermore, barging it from the main- 
land to San Nick is no child’s play. The 
trip takes upwards of 20 hours and At- 
kinson lost two barges in one day during 
rough weather. 

Consequently, Dianna’s willingness to 
fly the sensitive stuff is a godsend. She 
loads the dynamite aboard the cargo ‘47 
and away she goes. No inspections, no 
fuss and no feathers. Dianna is a very 
direct person. “Just lay down the $400, 
gentlemen,” she says, “and I'll fly what- 
ever you've got to offer.” 

On one occasion, some important opera- 
tions on the island bogged down when the 
engine for a power shovel went haywire. 
Atkinson officials pegged Dianna on one 
telephone and the Los Angeles engine 
agency on the other. Some quick all- 
night cross-handling put the engine 
aboard Dianna’s old faithful and she de- 
livered it to San Nick in time for installa- 
tion and the eight o’clock whistle. 

Then take the afternoon a heavy piece 
of equipment fell on a workman’s foot, 
seriously injuring three toes. His col- 
leagues rendered emergency aid and 
called Dianna on the radiotelephone. This 
time she flew over in a small plane and 
ferried the wounded man to a Long Beach 
hospital. Such arrangements guarantee 
immediate and expert medical attention 
without incurring the costly overhead of 
a permanent dispensary on the island. 
More than half-a-dozen mercy flights have 
been made for sickness in the families of 
workmen or crises of various types. 

To the little lady with the come-hail- 
or-high-water flying spirit, Atkinson offi- 
cials attribute a top-rate morale among 
their island workers. END 
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AOPA AT REHOBOTH 


AOPA's fly-in meeting at Rehoboth, Del., this year was one of the best that FLY 
ING's staff has ever attended—and the current staff has been covering fly-ins for more 
years than it cares to contemplate. More than 500 planes were registered and repre- 
sented a good cross-section of what the personal aircraft owner is flying these days. 
It was noted with interest that many pilots brought their youngsters and they seemed 
to be getting a great dea! out of the experience. 


View of the exhibit area as seen from the engineer's window in a Coast Guard PBY. 
Among exhibits were Max Conrad's trans-oceanic Pacer and several midget planes. 


~ CAA's mobile contro! ‘tower’ func- 
tioned smoothly, the majority of the 
pilots using light gun signals rather 
than radio instructions. Traffic was 
aided by a group of hard working 
hand-signallers stationed at strategic 
turn-off points. 


Governor Albert Carvell of Delaware greeted assembled AOPA'ers at the airport. 
Honor guard for the Governor, left to right: H. W. Ireland of Washington, D. C.: 
“Doc Hartranft, general manager of AOPA, and John Hoffman of Kennett Square, Pa. 
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NORTHROP 
Engineering Graduate is 
JET Test Pilot 


Aviation is in Bill Anderson's 
blood. While in high school in 
Arlington, Pa., he worked spare 
time at the home town airport 
The war found him a Navy dive-bomber and fighter 
pilot. Later he ran a flying school. Then he enrolled 
in Aeronautical Engineering at Northrop, gradvat 
ing in 1949. For two years after graduation he 
was in aeronautical design work. Today, Bill is an 
Engineering Test Pilot for Northrop Aircraft, inc 
As it is in all phases of aviation, Aeronautical Eng) - 
neering training is the foundation of Bill's success 


NORTHROP Graduates have Vast 
Opportunity for Success 
nviable record Nortruror Gr 


ihe 


GRADUATION 


- NORTHROP Training is of the 
Highest Technical Excellence 


NorTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 


Ait 


} 


tr s of t ype ‘ 


“> How You Can Enroll at NORTHROP 


NoORTHROF is accredited techni 


ATTENTION A 
KOREA 
VETERANS 


Northrop 


Aeronautical Institute 


Voth 1510 E: Broadw H 
Los Angeles tv ¢ 
Vs WRITE TODAY FOR 
FULL INFORMATION ‘ 


| NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITTE 


' 


=> 
‘ ities, operate ndependently sad 
N nrop tt lr Its courses \er 
NAUTICAL ENGINEERIN i AIRCRAFT & ENGINE } 
MECHANICS are pract i, thoerougt ined ce plete 
The Dboratory ect equipment ised 
to pub ent ‘ the coupon to receive 
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Cross-country Can Be Fun 


(Continued from page 33) 


itself. This arrangement fully meets all 
CAA regulations, but I had another sim 
ple idea. I bought a 6-inch-wide Navy 
urplus seat belt which is stressed offi- 
cially for 25 G's. I attached this power 
ful belt to the two short pieces of tubing 
and that took care of the CAA because 
it fully complied with their regs. Then 
I cut two small holes in the floor behind 
the seat and swaged two short pieces of 
airplane control cable (this stuff is ter- 
rifically strong) around the lower cross 
member that holds the plane together. I 
brought the ends of these cables—one to 
each end of the Navy safety belt—and 
swaged them onto it. In effect this did 
two things. It tied the safety belt to the 
frame of the airplane instead of just to 
the seat. It tied the seat itself to the 
trame of the airplane as well! 

To make certain I hadn't done any- 
thing which would foul up my insur- 
ance, I had a CAA man check the ar- 
rangement. “This is good,” he said. “If 
I had a plane I'd rig up a deal like this 
myself.” 

Now I was ready for Florida. 

Flying was suddenly just as carefree 
as I'd always hoped it might be. You 
wouldn't believe how much mental stress 
and strain those super shoulder straps in 
the Super Cub took off my back. I flew 
at 100 feet over the Florida Everglades 
(always within wallowing distance of the 
Tamiami trail, of course!) and I flew at 
100 feet for hundreds of miles coming 
down the coast between Cape Fear and 
Miami 

Going home I simply followed the coast 
the whole way from Miami to New York, 
including a big sweep out to sea over the 
outer banks of the Cape Hatteras islands 
This meant I had to cross the mouth of 
the Delaware river and also Chesapeake 
jay, which may not seem very wide on 
the sectional map but are a different 
story when you are over them. I might 
have been jittery flying over them with- 
out my shoulder straps and a life jacket. 
As it was, I never worried a second. The 
worst that could have happened would 
have been a water landing near some of 
the many vessels that ply those waters 
I'd certainly hate to lose the Super Cub 
but I had no fear of getting knocked cold 
and drowning. I'd simply have unhooked 
my straps, grabbed my life vest, and 
abandoned ship 


Quick and Inexpensive 


What kind of time did I make? From 
Hackettstown, N. J., to St. Augustine, Fla., 
my trip took 11 hours, counting the time 
I spent on two gasoline-and-food stops. I 
carried a 205-pound guy in the back seat 
and 75 pounds of baggage. Gasoline cost 
me $22. Getting to Florida for $11 per 
person in 11 hours is practical ground 
coverage in my book I have two gaso- 
line tanks in my plane—aggregating 36 
gallons—and they are a must for cross 
country flying. With one you are up and 
down all the time, unless you want to 
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LORD DOUGLAS OF KIRTLESIDE, chairman of British European Airways, contends that =| 
the helicopter offers the fastest means of transportation for distances up to 300 miles. 
To prove his point, Lord Douglas recently was flown in a Bristol 17! Helicopter from his 
offices at Northolt Airport to the Houses of Parliament in order to attend a House of 
Lords debate. He's shown arriving at the South Bank, London, scene of last year's 
Festival of Britain, after the nine-minute flight. The trip takes 45 minutes by car. 


fret your nerves by stretching it, which 
I refuse to do. 

We hit a terrific head wind at Savan- 
nah. From there on down to St. Augus- 
tine we were indicating 100 mph on the 
airspeed needle, but were making only 48 
mph over the ground. We got down as 
low as we could—about 60 feet in places 

to try to get under the breeze, but it 
was constant at all altitudes. I was pret- 
ty embarrassed on the stretch below Jack- 
sonville when cars were passing us on 
the highway underneath. I was also wor- 
ried about the landing. The air was full 
of solid, sickening gusts. Looking down 
at the boundaries of the St. Augustine 
field I could see the palmettos whipped 
down flat on the ground, sea gulls flap- 
ping like mad and standing still, and 
frothing whitecaps on the sheltered in- 
land lagoons. 

I made one of those long gradual trans- 
port-type landings, carrying lots of power 
and letting the plane fly its way positive- 
ly down to the ground. When the wheels 
touched, I gave it forward stick and held 
it down hard, still keeping power on the 
engine. When it tried to swerve and get 
away I steered with brakes, which are 
more effective by far to control an air- 
plane in a critical wind than the rudder 
pedals alone. I held it on the wheels 
until I had lost all my speed, and then 
stopped it on the runway, still headed 
into the wind, and my passenger got out 
and grabbed one of the wingtips. He held 
it securely while I made a right turn off 
the runway and taxied cross-wind over 
to the tie-down area. I would recommend 
this precaution in any really high wind, 
because it isn’t much trouble, and fixing 
a wingtip is. Because we took it easy, we 
had no trouble at all in that 52-mile wind, 
with gusts 


Helpful Landmarks 


Now to get to the navigation end of it. 
I used to think that a straight line was 
the straightest distance between two 
points, and still do, but in many cases it 
isn't the easiest line. The easiest line is 


some railroad, or some sea coast. A pilot 


tipped me off to this easy way to get to 
Florida and, since the Florida hop has be- 
come so popular, maybe you'd like to get 
the scoop yourself. 

The only minor difficulty you may have 
on the whole trip is getting to a place 
called Petersburg, which is just below 
Richmond, Va. Once you reach Peters- 
burg, you're in. You follow a railroad, 
some 200 plus miles almost due south, to 
Cape Fear. From Cape Fear you follow 
the beaches. The greenest pilot can do 
it even if he can’t read a compass or 
tune a radio. Those beaches are wide, 
hard, and for the most part smooth 
enough to make a landing on without 
even bouncing. Flying over them is like 
flying over a 600-mile-long emergency 
landing strip. Of course there are many 
bays, river mouths, and inlets which 
break up the line of the beaches, but if 
you fly high enough you can always be 
within gliding distance of some safe area 

I'd like to pass just a couple of tips to 
the Florida-bound novice. Those asphalt 
runways get like a blast furnace in the 
middle of the afternoon when the sun is 
out. They throw up thermals that would 
send a sailplane up into the stratosphere 
If you come in the least bit hot, they]! 
float you forever and ever, which they 
did to me at St. Pete. Off the end of the 
runway, for another pass, to be exact. 

Naturally, you'll want to stay out of 
those lovely big cumulus clouds that 
tower up 40,000 feet high and look like 
whipped cream outside. Those babies 
contain hailstones as big as pingpong 
balls in their midsection, and I'm told the 
updrafts sometimes reach 500 mph. 

If you're not a night pilot, remember 
that the sun goes down like a bat out of 
hell in the tropics, with virtually no 
afterglow, so don't go stretching things 
and wind up making passes at an un 
lighted field in pitch darkness. 

Florida itself is a mighty swell place 
to go to. They tell me that about three- 
fourths of the Florida population is made 
up of folks who came to spend a week- 
end and stayed for life. I didn’t find out 
what percentage of these were aviators 

END 
FLYING—December 1952 
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Polo Defends America 
(Continued from page 21) 


a mile and a half northeast of town. There 
are 16 planes based at the field: 3 Cubs, 
1 Stinson, 3 Super Cruisers, 1 Vagehond, 
1 Swift, 1 Howard, 1 Cessa 140, 2 Aeronca 
Chiefs, 1 Fairchild PT-19, and 2 Taylor- 
crafts. An old B-17 has rested its war- 
weary ribs in a corner of the field for sev- 
eral years, a constant reminder to the 
community of airpower’s easy obsoles- 
cence. 

In the Polo area there are some 200 
men and women who have had varying 
amounts of flight training. Seventy-five 
of these are active licensed pilots of whom 
46 received their training in the G.I. pro- 
gram at Hamilton Field. 

A year and a half ago a group of these 
local pilots organized a Civil Air Patrol 
Squadron. Today there are 43 senior 
members and 22 teen-age Cadets. They 
have taken part in two SARCAP missions 
to look for lost planes, and several prac- 
tice missions. All 16 planes based at the 
field are available for CAP work. One, 
the Howard, is equipped with a stretcher. 
A Link Trainer is being installed and the 
Squadron will soon have a CAP radio 
station in operation. 

While 200 people with an active inter- 
est in flying represent something less than 
10 per cent of Polo’s population, and a 
great deal less than that of the surround- 
ing farm community, the airport and its 
activities have put Polo literally on the 
air map and have made the community 
air conscious. 

Biggest dividend to date of Polo's air 
consciousness is the manning of the Polo 
Observation Post. Two years ago the IIli- 
nois State Civil Defense Commission 
asked Mrs. Cora Landis to organize and 
supervise an observation post as part of 
the Air Force's Ground Observer Corps 
network. All Polo agrees that the choice 
of Mrs. Landis for this task was a wise 
one. Party lines being what they are, 
and Mrs. Landis being an “up and at ‘em” 
organizer, in no time at all Polo was well 
on the way to having the necessary num- 
ber of volunteers. 

All kinds of folks signed up. The mayor 
and his wife, the high school principal 
and his wife, the plumber and his wife, 
farmers, mechanics, lumbermen, the shoe 
store manager, the druggist, grocery 
clerks, insurance agents, the hardware 
store manager, and the president of 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS FOR 
e Foundry 


Heat Treating Equipment 
* Conveyors and Materials 
Handling 


ENGINEERING 


ENGINEERED 


FROM BLUE PRINT TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


Our capable staff of engineers is experienced 
in all phases of engineering and design- 


¢ Jobbing and Production Shops 


local engineering firm. Dan Terry, editor 
of the local weekly, the Tri-County Press, 
not only volunteered but has filled many 
editorial columns with news and com- 
ment on the post 

In some cases, volunteers were also 
members of the CAP. Arch Hamilton, 
CAP Executive Officer, is an observer 
Observer Ken Brown serves as Drill Ser- 
geant for the CAP Cadets. For the most 
part, however, volunteers had never 
taken part in local aviation activities. But 
they did understand the need for the 
Ground Observer Corps. They had a 
fundamental, grass roots concept of air- 
power. This was the dividend. 

Enough men and women in Polo under- 
stood that radar cannot do the job alone, 
that warning must come hundreds of miles 
away from big cities and industrial tar- 
gets if interception is to succeed, and that 
air attack on the United States not only is 
possible but could happen today. 


Big Cities Please Copy 


There are now 168 volunteers. For a 
community of 2,300 this compares well 
with New York City’s three posts which 
have recruited a total of less than 400 vol- 
unteers out of a population of eight mil- 
lion. Furthermore, the Polo Post is one 
of the very few in the 27 states where 
the Ground Observer Corps is on active 
duty, that have remained constantly in 
operation round-the-clock since the July 
14 mobilization. 

Working together for mutual benefit, 
the CAP and the Observation Post have 
raised funds for incidental expenses by 
giving two hangar dances. CAP also has 
flown training maneuvers for the Post, 
helping observers to judge distance and 
altitude of aircraft flying within the Post's 
4-mile radius reporting area 

Only time will tell whether the Air 
Force can recruit, organize and train 
enough volunteers to man the 20,000 ob- 
servation posts that are deemed necessary 
to defend the United States against enemy 
air attack. The task is gigantic and with- 
out precedent in our national history 

In studying the difficulties of their un- 
dertaking, it would seem to this writer 
that Air Force and Civil Defense officials 
would do well to study the Polo story and 
that of other grass roots communities 
Here is embattled civilian America, ready 
and able to make common cause against 
aggression. END 


ing including aircraft, small tools, 
jigs and fixtures, dies. Products 
designed and manufactured to 

your specifications. 


It will pay you 

to check into 

this service. 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
P. Il. STEVENS 


Division of UNITED MACHINE CO. 
5700 Belknap + Fort Worth. Texas « VA-2381 
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Give yourself something that only you 
con give . . . something that will moke 
your fomily happier and more secure. 
Give yourself a course in aviation at 
SPARTAN . . 


you for o well paid future. 


SPARTAN OFFERS YOU 


. @ course that will qualify 


“WIGHEST QUALITY TRAINING 


REASONABLE COST 


FREE COUNSELL/NG— 


thet assists you in getting the train- 
ing best suited to your needs now 
end in the future, and then assists 


you in getting the job of your choice. 


Write SPARTAN for information as to 
how you con prepore quickly and 
economically for a successful coreer in 
aviation, or ask ony person in aviation 


about SPARTAN. 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


= 


ACRORAETICS 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


No Correspondence Courses gy 


See eee ee ee eee ee ee }- 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 

Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept F-122 
Tulsa, Oklohoma 

Please send your free Catalog immediotely 


COLLEGE of EMGINEL RINE 


Nome Age 
Address 
City State 
indicote which of these branches interests you 
Flight Instruments 
Mechanics Aeronautical Engineering 
Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 
Meteorology Flight Engineer 
i for troining wader the G Bill of Righty 
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One of our greatest Presidents called this midwest State Capitol 


home. 


3. A famous beach, a beautiful city, a location of strategic value. 


Where am I? 


One of the rewards of flying is an intimate knowledge 
of the face of our country. In successive issues of FLyInc 
we will carry aerial views of landscapes with distin- 
guishing markings. It’s up to you to figure out the loca- 
tion. If you remember them all you will eventually 
have a pretty good idea of America. 


SEE PAGE 64 FOR ANSWERS 


y 4 A pueblo atop a well-nigh unscalable mesa as seen from a TWA 
1. 
The name of this city is often erroneously applied to a nearby dam. 
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5 There are five airports with hard surface runways in this picture. 
e well as name the river and the general location? 
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Can you find them, as 


THE ONLY LOW-COST, 
CARGO-CARRYING, LUXURY PLANE 


The Taylorcraft “Sportsman” features a 
beautifully appointed 2-place cabin, side- 
by-side seating, 85 H.P. engine, and 
a huge cargo compartment that can 
carry farm equipment, sample cases or 
machinery. 

It's the lowest-priced plane in its class, 
costs the least to operate, will fly faster 
and higher, and will carry a bigger pay- 
load than any comparably powered plane’ 
@ For a real flying workhorse, you can't go 
wrong with a Taylorcraft ‘Sportsman 


SEND COUPON FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ON 
TAYLORCRAFT'’S SPORTSMAN AND 4-PLACE TOURIST 


(NC. 
Conway-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Pa. 


ERE EEE EE EEE EE EE SEE 


Taylorcraft, Inc DEPT. 
@ Conway-Pitsburgh Airport, Conway, Pa 
, Please send me descriptive folder on > 
Taylorcraft's new airplanes 
Name 
@ ¢ 
(Street 
Cin State 
fo 


ERE EE EE 


We don't sell 
CAA exams 


We sell training. 
The Zweng Manuals, 
each with complete text and 


latest typical examinations. 


1. Private & Commercial Pilots 
2. Flight Instructor 
3. Ground Instructor 
4. Instrument Rating 
5. Airline Transport Pilot 
6. Aircraft & Engine Mechanics 
7. Airport Management 
8. Flight Nevigetor 
9. Dispetcher & Centro! Tower Operator 
10. Link Trainer Instructor 
11. Perechute Rigger 
12. Meteorology 
13. Flying the Omnirange 
14. Menuol of the £-68 Computer 


These monvols hove prepored thousonds of airmen f ther 
rotings. They con lead y too, to high poying bs in the 
booming oviction industry. Circle the numbers of the Zweng 
Manuols y wont, and mail the coupon todey! 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 Venture Bivd. F-12 
North Hollywood, California 


12345 67 8 1 12 33 14 


Nome 
Street 
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GENUINE 
NAVY 
ae 
INTER- 
MEDIATE 
PILOT 
JACKET 


SPECIAL ! 


$3250 


—FOR A LIMITED 
TIME ONLY. Shipped 


ISSUE 


postpaid if remittance 
accompanies order U.S.N. 
Brand new Genuine dark brown 


Goatskia leather. Bi-swing back, two 
patch pockets, one inside snap pocket, 
Mouton fur collar, Celanese lined. 
100°% woo! cuffs and waist band. Order 
now for Christmas delivery. 


| FINEST JACKET MADE 
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FLYING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
1639-45 W. St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ARIZONA 


Heading South To This Spot! 


A ranch built especially for folks who fly 
their own planes. Famous for its Golden 
Palomino Horses, Bar-B-Ques, and West- 
ern Hospitality. 


Don't pay dead storage on your plane 
this winter. Enjoy CAVU weather every 
day at THUNDERHEAD. 


For Rates and Information Write 


RUTH DAILEY 


Sen 


an 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Use the Classified Advertising 
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one of the eight military flight service 
centers in the United States, the direction 
finding stations will get a steer on him— 
and if three stations triangulate on his 
position, they will pin-point his exact po- 
sition in the air, pick out the nearest field 
for him to land at if he is in trouble, or 
give him the correct compass bearing of 
his originally planned destination. 

However, this all-important emergency 
service to save lives and valuable aircraft 
is just one of the many safety missions 
of Flight Service. 

The biggest (though the most routine 
and prosaic) job is acting as the clearance 
agency and checker on all military flight 
plans originating within a particular con- 
trol area. And, according to all reports, 
it is this job that develops the biggest 
headaches and the loudest growls in 
Flight Service—because of pilots who un- 
thinkingly fail to close their flight plans. 
That is to say, they have filed a flight 
pian—have taken off—they are on the 
Flight Service flight plan board; then 
they land, fail to report—and in due time 
are posted as “lost.” 


Six Precepts 


Here are Flight Service’s six general 
rules for military pilots: be definite about 
your destination; make regular position 
or progress reports while enroute; file 
any change in route; if any difficulties are 
suspected, notify somebody; report on 
weather conditions; BE SURE TO CLOSE 
THE FLIGHT PLAN. 

Lt. Col. Elmer F. Estrumse, acting com- 
mander of Flight Service, says: “From 
the time a pilot first plans his flight, dur- 
ing the time he is in the air, and when 
he finally reaches his destination, Flight 
Service is standing by to serve him with 
routine clearances, notices to airmen 
(NOTAM), weather briefings, and flight 
plan handling. 

“When he arrives safely his RON (re- 
main overnight) and arrival messages are 
handled for him. Should he become lost, 
he has the services of trained Flight Serv- 
ice clearance officers who can assist him 
in finding a satisfactory field at which to 
land—if he will but ask for it, and do so 
before he is too deeply in trouble.” 

The greatest obstacle Flight Service has 
had to overcome in its operations is the 
lack of indoctrination of the pilots, many 
of whom do not guard the proper fre- 
quencies, do not make enroute position 
reports, and fail to file arrival reports. At 
military fields, this failure soon is discov- 
ered, for the aircraft is reported in. If, 
however, the pilot lands at a small civilian 
field and doesn't report to Flight Service 

well, he deserves the chewing out that 
no doubt will bouncing his 


come way, 


pronto 
Flight Pian Reviewed 
In addition to looking for aircraft that 


time, Flight Service acts 
on clearances submitted 


dont arrive on 


as the “checker 


to them to determine if the flight can be 


conducted safely 

“We have our share of flight pla: 
troubles,” said Captain George Hanlo: 
operations officer of the March Flig} 
Service Center. “We get ‘em usually wit 
an error in judgment, wrong altituce 
below minimums, no alternates or reserv: 
fuel, and a few that list the wrong ai: 
ways. The most common violations ar 
those involving an ADIZ (Air Defens: 
Identification Zone), and they come in at 
a rate of four or five reports a week 
All of these violations make our jol 
tougher—and it’s big enough apd tough 
enough already.” 

Just how big the job is can be seen by 
the number of flight plans handled. Max- 
well Center, for instance, recently proc- 
essed more than 35,700 flights during one 
month. The March Center, located at 
March AFB, Calif., handles 20,000 flight 
plans during a typical month. Besides 
this work, March Flight Service approves 
more than 3,000 clearances from non-mili- 
tary stations and processes numerous 
ADIZ violations. 

Flight Service also functions as the air 
raid alert center for military air bases, 
with direct wire hookups to air defense 
command posts; as the operations office 
for bases that do not have an established 
operations; and as a hurricane emergency 
evacuation control center. 


Emergency Service 


During the storms and floods in the 
latter part of 1950 in North Central Penn- 
sylvania, Olmsted Flight Service received 
a call one night from the Pennsylvania 
state police. Five small children were 
trapped by the rising flood waters in the 
Lock Haven area and attempts to rescue 
them by boat had failed. Could an air 
rescue of the children be arranged? 

Flight Service swung into immediate 
action and called the nearest rescue out- 
fit, the Coast Guard Search and Rescue 
Unit at Lakehurst, N. J. Within 15 min- 
utes after the first call from the police, 
all arrangements for the rescue had been 
completed. 

However, there was one difficulty—all 
available helicopters were restricted to 
daylight flights. State police were noti- 
fied that arrangements were complete, but 
the take-off would be delayed until day- 


“It's just like I've been telling you—a 


lot of sky hasn't been explored yet.” 
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(1) Martin 


202; (2) C-119; (3) P2V; 
(4) B-29 or TU-4; (5) DC-6; (6) 8-36; 
(7) IL-18; (8) B-29; (9) Convair 240; 
(10) Constellation; (11) DC-3. 
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light 
cue 


The police in turn notified the res- 
units standing by at Lock Haven 

At dawn, Lakehurst notified Flight 
Service that the rescue helicopter was on 
its way, battling strong, gusty headwinds 
which forced the craft to land at Olm 
fuel. From there the 
flew on to Lock Haven airport, where the 
State police were waiting. Rescue opera- 
conducted from there. The 
five children soon were saved. They suf 


sted for helicopter 


tions were 
fered only from exposure 

Flight 
youthful agency. Originally it was estab 
the Flight Control Command, 
to supervise point-to-point flight. In 1943 
it came under the Office of Flying Safety, 
and was later under ATC—Air Transport 
Command. When the Military Air Trans 
port Service was organized four 
ago by combining the Air Transport Com- 
mand with the Naval Air Transport Serv 
ice, Flight Service became one of MATS 
operational services 


Service is a comparatively 


lished as 


years 


Organization Streamlined 


In 1946, a communications network had 
been formed to aid the pilot in the use 
of Flight Service facilities. This system 
was operated by the AACS—MATS Aijr- 
ways and Air Communications Service— 
as Plan 62. Under Plan 62, communica- 
tions circuits were put into operation at 
various bases for an interphone com- 
munications hookup. It some- 
what cumbersome with two agencies in- 
volved—so the latest change is the recent 
integration of the AACS Plan 62 inter- 
phone operators into Flight Service 

Under this new setup, the procedures 
are more streamlined, and all major func- 
tions have a faster, cleaner handling. Pilot 
reports come in quicker, and the various 
centers are able to expedite their services 


proved 


through swifter and more accurate con- 
tact with the movement of air traffic 

However, along with the improved 
service, it still is just as vitally necessary 
for the pilot to play his part by maintain 
ing a constant listening watch on a 
tion in his vicinity. The success or fail- 
ure of flight whether it be 
weather, alternate planning, or advisory 
—depends upon maintaining contact with 
the man flying the airplane 

Proper flight planning is essential to a 
quick and safe flow of aircraft. The heart 
of the matter is the ability to know the 
right procedures, and to use them at the 
right time. 

Both military flight service and CAA 
flight assistance are available to the pilot, 
who, when in doubt, should ASK for 
assistance. END 


sta- 


assistance 


MECHANICAL BRAIN 

Flight engineers constructing the 
world’s first space ship, and a satel- 
lite body outside the earth's atmos- 
phere, will be aided by the L3 GEDA, 
new and improved version of the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation's 
electronic differential analyzer. The 
“thinking machine” can solve in one 
hour scientific problems that would 
require 500 hours of human brain 
time. 
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By BILL RENSHAW 


ROADABLE PLANE 


Years ago we sat in a hotel lobby in 
Vandalia, Ill., waiting for a peek at a his 
tory-making event. Suddenly one of the 
watchers burst into the hotel shouting 
here he comes—here he comes We 
rushed out just in time to catch a glimpse 
of Charles Lindbergh flying from coast 
to coast as a trail blazer for TWA. It was 
an electrifying moment, but few envi 
ioned what that flight foretold 

A short time ago as we relaxed for a 
moment at the Murdale Airport, Carbon- 
dale-Murphysboro, Il, we were again 
electrified when the line boy rushed in 
shouting “here he comes—here he comes.” 
Just in time we ran out to see Robert 
Fulton, Jr.. come in for a graceful land- 
ng in his Airphibian. Again, we felt that 
here was aviation history in the making 

Even more electrifying to us than 
Lindbergh's flight over our town was the 
ay Fulton transformed his airplane into 
an automobile in just four minutes. Later 
trans- 


when it was “presto-changeo” 
formed back into an airplane in five min- 
utes flat, we hopped in for a flight around 
an extended pattern. We found the Air 
phibian to be both a remarkably good 
airplane, and a smooth running automo 
bile 

As a result of Fulton’s visit to this mid 
west Flying Farmer's Annual Field Day, 
there is new hope among Prairie Farmer 
Land farmer They are convinced that a 
flying machine with real utility is not too 
far away 

Later that genial dreamer of practical 
dreams, Wismer Holland, of Valdosta, Ga., 
dropped in with his Ercoupe which can 
be made roadable. Given a little capital, 
Wismer would, we are convinced, come 
up with a machine that would help Ful 
ton and others sell us all on a type of 
aviation with utility undreamed of a few 


nort years vo 


RISKY MIXTURE 


Alcohol and a oline do not mix That 
fact has long been applied to automobile 
drivers. Few states allow filling stations 
to sell both alcohol and gasoline. Law 
makers realize that it would encourage 
drinking and driving. Now comes the 
proposal that airports be allowed to house 
establishments that would dispense “al 
coholic beverages.” In fact, airports in 
some states are permitted by law to have 
restaurants that dispense liquor. Most of 
these are about 90 per cent tavern and 
10 per cent restaurant. There is consid- 
erable pressure in many states to amend 
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liquor laws to permit the sale and serv- 
ing of liquor. Midwest flying farmers are 
25 to one against such action. 

Instead of opening each'meeting with a 
cocktail hour, they open with prayer, and 
instead of closing with a night cap, they 
adjourn with a benediction. They hold 
that the blending of alcohol with aviation 
gasoline would be a compromise between 
evil and right, with evil getting the better 
end of the deal 


STRENGTH THROUGH HARMONY 


The verbal trouncing given this col- 
umnist from the floor at the recent Na- 
tional Flying Farmer Convention has 
brought us many letters, with a good per- 
centage suggesting that we do battle. 

Many good organizations have been 
split asunder by indulgence in personali- 
ties. Everything indicates that Flying 
Farmers have many tough fights ahead 
if they are ever to make this flying busi- 
ness really click. 

Many of these fights will be against 
those who would retard progress. They 
will be common enemies to everyone hav- 
ing any part in “little aviation.” If the 
Flying Farmer organizations are to jus- 
tify their existence by breaking down the 
barriers that retard them, they will have 
little time for name-calling. And that is 
especialiy true when the defamers and 
those they would defame are on the same 
team 

No organization fighting for its life, as 
are the Flying Farmer associations, can 
afford the luxury of indulging in person- 
alities. For that reason if for no other 
this writer will have no part in a name- 
calling fiasco. In the interest of promot- 
ing harmony and progress we would sug- 
gest, however, in all earnestness that 
those with recognized bad tempers check 
said tempers with their hired man. He 
can use them to advaritage when the cows 
get into the corn or the hogs break out 
of the pen as they surely will when the 
boss is away “conventioneering.” 


* 


WESTERN GAINS 


Wyoming along with several other 
western states reports both an increase 
in interest and in membership. New air- 
planes have been finding homes on many 
Wyoming farms, according to John K. 
Phifer of Wheatland, Wyo., who holds 
that many flying farmer organizations are 
still largely social affairs. 

This columnist has long believed that 
a serious mistake is being made by those 
who argue that an airplane on the farm 


will pay its way as a business propositior 
It will in some instances, but there a: 
more cases where it will not pay for it 
keep, from a hard cold business stan 
point, than there are where it will. Let 
put it another way. Who in these da) 
wants to make all his investments on 
strictly commercial basis? Haven't ws 
learned that life will be both longer an 
many times sweeter if a reasonable per 
centage of our dollars are spent for re¢ 
reation? What's all the fuss? Let's sel! 
the airplane to farmers as the greatest 
recreational machine ever invented. It 
can be done. 

Under this sales plan, we will not have 
a lot of Flying Farmers disappointed be 
cause they do not find as much utility in 
their airplanes as they had been led to 
expect. In other words, let’s underse] 
just a little. We've been overselling fo 
a long time, and about all it has gotten us 
is a sour group of owners who how! so 
loud that they drive many potential cus 
tomers away trom our airports 

If we undersell the airplane just a trifle, 
the farmer who works out paying uses 
for his plane will quickly realize that he 
is actually getting more than he bought 
Such selling will make for satisfied cus 
tomers. They are something that business 
must have to exist—and that includes air- 
ports. 

Minnesota, which has been consistently 
blessed with good leadership, reports that 
while the membership is not increasing 
as fast as in earlier days, most members 
are doing more flying than in the past 

One of our Minnesota contacts, Thomas 
A. Letnes of Nielsville, reports that con- 
sumption of 80 octane gasoline has in- 
creased appreciably in recent months. 

This will be enlightening news to FF’s 
opposing aviation gas taxes. Minnesota 
FF’s recently lent a hand in battling an 
increase in gas taxes through their legis- 
lature. 

Opponents of the tax increase which is 
to be used for constructing landing strips 
were free with dire prediction of the ef- 
fect it would have on private flying 

This report from Letnes indicates that 
the gloom and despair prophets were 
wrong, as they usually are. 
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at Hotel 
Cleveland 


youll enjoy 
friendly, attentive service... 
delicious food 
Quiet, sleep-iny 


* 
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Old Enough to Vote 


(Continued from page 24) 


“Razorback” model, so named because of 
the sharp upper edge of its triangular 
fuselage 

The cabin, or cockpit, really gives the 
postwar pilot a jolt. While the ship has 
dual control, with two sets of rudder 
pedals, there is only one stick, centered 
on the left side in front of the pilot. Near 
the top of this is an extension looking 
like the top right side of the letter “K,” 
which projects to the co-pilot’s side. Later 
models have the stick topped by a large 
ring so that both crew members can hold 
onto it. One safety belt holds both occu- 
pants down on the single board seat, 
which has a small baggage compartment 
behind it, although the amount of bag- 
gage that can be carried in a 900-pound- 
gross airplane with two people aboard is 
questionable. Because of the close spacing 
of the rudder pedals, the usual procedure 
when flying solo is for the pilot to put 
his left foot on the pilot's left pedal and 
his right foot on the co-pilot’s right pedal. 
It's much more comfortable this way 

The forward end of the cabin is shared 
by the instrument panel and the aft end 
of the gas tank that is above the panel. 
For crew protection, the end of this tank 
is fitted with a big soft crash pad that 
doubles as a head rest when a plus-six 
footer like myself leans forward and 
ducks down to read the few instruments. 

The panel has less on it than anything 
except the simplest glider. From left to 
right, there is a single ignition switch, a 
tachometer red-lined at 2,500 rpm, a gas 
shutoff, an oil pressure gauge, a throttle, 
an oil temperature gauge, an altimeter, 
and a choke. Yes, a choke, not a primer, 
since this model is equipped with an auto- 
motive type carburetor. There is no com- 
pass and NO AIRSPEED INDICATOR. 
Since these last two items are mandatory 
under Civil Air Regulations, the fact that 
the C-3 has no trouble in getting its 
license renewed without them must be 
because it received its approved type cer- 
tificate before such things were required, 
and is therefore operating under a 
“Grandfather Clause” of CAR. 


Homemade? 


The 36-foot wing that forms the cabin 
roof is conventional in construction, but 
the bracing is unorthodox, even for 1931, 
giving the ship a decided pre-world War I 
look. Streamlined wires do the job, two 
extending from the top of a steel tube 
pylon above the cabin to each wing to 
take landing loads while four extend up- 
ward from each lower longeron to take 
flying loads. It is the crude appearance 
of this bracing that has caused more than 
one kid hanging around the airport to 
ask: “Did you build it yourself, mister?” 

Visibility over the nose is very poor on 
the ground because of the narrow gap be- 
tween the wing and the top of the tank, 
which is filled by a windshield bent from 
a sheet of celluloid. All looking ahead 
during taxiing, landing and take-off is 
done out of the open sides. The fuselage 
structure aft of the cabin is triangular. 


The later models, being more str: 
lined, have better air flow past the 
surfaces, and as a consequence hay 
smaller rudder. than the Razorback 

Normally, the C-3 uses a spring 
tailskid, but some use a tail wheel, 
that they are required by the CAA. 
because most airports insist on then 
have a non-steering swivel unit th; 
put on when heading for such a fj 
This unit, combined with hard paven 
and no brakes, introduces a definite . 
ment of hazard into taxiing, which is 
reason why these old ships are gener; 
found at the smaller dirt-runway 
ports. 

While there are a lot of other ships 
the same age around, they are mos 
larger and more modern-looking ty; 
that attract little attention. The C-3, 
the other hand, looks like something t! 
the Wright brothers might have forg: 
ten, and it attracts a crowd whenever it 
flies into a new airport. Reactions to j 
appearance are mixed. The younger ge: 
eration, knowing nothing about it, ask 
what it is and whether it is home-built 
the old timers mutter about how long 
has been since they have seen one 
that they learned to fly in it, ete., and 
few of the pilots who fly mainly for th 
love of it are always asking if I'll sell it 
The answer to that one for the tim: 
being is “NO.” I like it too well mysel! 
and al! the fuss that it stirs up makes it 
just that much more fun to have. 


Cockpit Check Simple 


Besides spectator reaction, the rea 
tions of pilots who check out in it ar 
extremely interesting, generally borde: 
ing on a feeling of “I've been robbed! 
None of the customary procedures ari 
followed because there is nothing to fol 
low them with. 
get started, there is no switching fron 
“LEFT” to “BOTH,” and there is no mag 
check. The fact that the engine is run 
ning is check enough. With no brake 
there can be no full-throttle run-u; 
either, unless the ship is chocked on th: 
line, which is no place for such a check 
Likewise, there is no carburetor heat t 
play with. A hot-spot manifold takes care 
of that. Very frustrating. 

Taxiing is a nightmare for the pilot 
who is used only to steerable tailwhee! 
and brakes. Crosswind work is not ba 
with the tailskid on dirt or turf, but it i 
murder with a non-steerable tailwhec 
on pavement. The usual procedure on 
paved field is to get as close as you dar 
to your intended parking spot, and the: 
switch off the engine, climb out of th: 
ship, hoist the tail over your shoulde: 
and hike on in. 

Unless the tires are deliberately unde: 
inflated, the ship tends to roll on pave 
ment even when idling, which is rougl 
when waiting on other traffic. The usua 
procedure here is to have the passenge 
get half-way out of the ship and hold it 
or, if solo, to stick the left leg out of 
the cabin and jam the left wheel. 

In spite of its lower performance by 
modern standards, the C-3 can just about 
beat a Super Cub into the air. With any 
breeze at all, it can get off the ground 
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ol) in three or four times its 20-foot 
ergth, and the tail is hardly up before 

s flying. The six-pound wing loading 
wn i the high-aspect ratio wing have a lot 
:o do with this. Speed at take-off is un- 
known but, in slow flight in still air, I 
sve had the ship clocked at 32 mph 
rom an automobile 

Airspeed in Question 

n the air, it handles more like a glider 
than an airplane. The modern cabin pilot 
1as little trouble in adjusting himself to 
the open air, the birdcage of wires, or 
the frequent blobs of grease and oil that 
splash on the windshield. ' The one thing 
that really bothers him is the absence of 
in airspeed indicator. This makes it 
hard for him to utilize the full 450 fpm 
climb of which the ship is capable; he 
just won't take chances oa: stalling it out 
by raising the nose. For the same rea- 
son, his first few landings are a sight to 
behold, magnificent bounces caused by 
hot approaches and that rigid gear. I 


Operation Conservation 
(Continued from page 19) 


tion. We arrive as the first light of day 
glimmers faintly on the horizon. The 
birds are found in groups of about 10 to 
150. Only the males can be sighted from 
the air, as with extended air sacs (looking 
like white vests) they parade around the 
clearing and try to impress the hens hid- 
den in the brush. From the air it ap- 
pears as if someone is waving a white 
handkerchief or scarf at you. A complete 
count is made on the ground at a later 
date. 

In the latter part of April I move the 
eyed fish eggs from the spawning station 
to the hatcheries over the whole State. 
In the past three years I have moved over 
20,000,000 fish eggs. ~As this operation 
takes place at the crack of dawn, I have 
had the opportunity to see some of the 
most awe-inspiring scenery in our coun- 
try. The Sawtooth, the Gallatin, Lost 
River, Cabinet and Bitterroot Ranges are 
among the most rugged and splendid in 
North America. 

The aerial fish distribution, although 
not a lengthy operation, takes me right 
up into the mountains. The lakes lie 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in elevation and 
to get into position to make a run re- 
quires several feet more. The fry, as the 
fish are called, will run approximately 
350 fish to the pound. We carry from 
seven to 10 pounds a trip in a special tank 
that allows me to plant two lakes on one 
trip. The fish are dropped from a height 
of 50 to 300 feet, depending on_the exist- 
ing terrain. The survival ratio of these 
plantings is from 75 to 90 per cent. 

Aerial Fish Count 

Unbelievable as it may seem, we actual- 
ly count fish from the air. The salmon, 
after their 2,000-mile trip from the ocean, 
spawn in Idaho's mountain streams. To 
lay their eggs the fish disturb the sand 
and gravel on the bars, and the light spots 


are easily seen from the air. These spots 


are counted and multiplied by two to give 
the 
stream 
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number of fish using any given 


flew it 


settle like a 


first 
on 


when I 
will 


was no exception 
either. Actually it 
feather, rigid gear, tailskid, and all, but 
it takes some practice to able t 
“read” the sound of the wires and slow 
it down to the right approach speed 

A cross-country against even a slight 
headwind is of necessity a leisurely af 
fair, even though it has a still-air range 
of 200 miles. With the magnificent view 
of the ground afforded by the open sides, 
and stimulation from that aged single 
ignition engine in the form of occasional 
odd sounds, one becomes very forced 
landing conscious. After all, at 65 mph 
and with a minimum of gadgets for dis 
traction, there is nothing to do but study 
the terrain below and pick out fields that 
you can get into. Maybe that is one rea 
son why there are still so many C-3's 
around; when something does go wrong, 
they can land with room to spare in 
places that even the 65 hp jobs have to 
pass up 


he 


Around the first of June a calf census 
is taken on the elk herd in Bear Valley 
Words cannot describe the peace and 
tranquillity of these animals on the lush 
green grasses of late spring. 

A new and important phase of my 
work is the enforcement patrol. With 
the use of two-way radios we are able to 
direct the patrol cars to the violator be 
fore he knows there is an officer in the 
county. Last fall I worked with the 
Washington department on a night patrol 
for spotlighters for whitetail deer. We 
flew from 8 P.M. until 3:30 the next morn 
ing. For two nights’ work we were re 
warded with four convictions that 
amounted to $1,000 in fines 

Waterfow! census and aerial surveys of 
the mountain sheep and mountain goat 
ranges to determine concentrations and 
extent of movement are included in the 
program. 

After 4,500 hours and four years, I feel 
that there has been much accomplished 
in this conservation field. The compen- 


sation is not great in the monetary sense 
The reward comes with the knowledge 
that you are doing something that will 
provide future generations with the pleas- 
ures of going into the field o1 
stream and enjoying the thrill of the chase 
or of landing a big one 


onto a 


END 


tact 
still 
tion is unusually high for a ship of such 


Whatever the the remains 


that the number otf 


reason 


C-35 in op 


so lightly built. In 


an age, especially ome 

their day they did all that was require 
of them, getting their owners into the 
air, and introducing low-cost flying t 
the public. They will do just as good a 
job today if you can take your flyin; 
without the frills and are not in a hurry 


to get somewhere. Aside from this, how 
ever, there is just something about then 
that makes their owners put up with all 
of the headaches and discomfort they 
cause just to keep them the air. I 


cannot justify ownership of mine except 


in 


on one count: I get a barrel of fun out 
of the old birdcage every time | go 
near it. END 
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Something Special for the Pilot 


Complete navigation kit 
leg clamp and mileage scale 
mileage-scale Pilot's Pencil and D-4 
protractor 
Immediate satisfaction or money refunded 


iS BACK 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
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computer, 60° 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AN 


D PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a serv 


NEWS 


e organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 


AOPA'S full time staff is devoted to helping the individual pilot. Its aim is ‘To make flying more useful 


sapensive. safer and more fun 

Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 
FLYING. newsletters and confidential aviation data 
those of FLYING Magazine 


ROUNDUP SUCCESSFUL 


AOPA'S Fifth Annual Roundup flight 
t Rehoboth Beach, Del., mber 6-7 
pronounced a success by the nearly 


1500 persons who attended. Approxi 


mately 500 planes were recorded on the 
i airport 
Planes on the field ranged from an an 
cient Aeronca C-3 to a giant Coast Guard 


air-rescue amphibian assigned to the 
AOPA flight 

rhe CAA and Weather Bureau both 

ved into the Rehoboth Beach airport 

the flight, and turned it into a small 

i very active air terminal for two days 

The CAA operated an experimental mo- 

control tower in a truck on the air- 

t, complete with radio transmitters 

receivers, and light guns Veteran 

ntrol tower operators were assigned to 

t flight from LaGuardia and Newark 

tower They reported that, despite the 

lensity traffic, which included all 

types of aircraft and pilots with all de- 

of skills, it all was handled with 

rising ease. The CAA controllers 

re particularly impressed with the 


courtesy and common sense displayed by 

lots who flew into Rehoboth Beach 
No unusual incidents were reported, and 
not a single plane was scratched in the 
ration 


In addition to the control tower, the 
CAA also set up a complete communica 
tior tation, with its own code identifi 

tier REH. In advance of the flight 
AOPA urged all members flying in to file 
flight plan to REH, then close it on the 
f |, right beside the AOPA registration 
esk. The CAA station was completely 


equipped with te letype and tele phone, 


ar handled hundreds of inbound and 

outbound flight plans. Altogether, CAA 

ned 11 traffic controllers and com 
itors to the AOPA flight 

The Weather Bureau also set up a com 


plete installation for the duration of the 
f! t. Two of the Bureau's top aviation 

eteorologists flew to the roundup in the 
B iu Cessna 190, and maintained the 


complete weather service tor nearly three 


Ihe AOPA members and their guest 
who came to the flight enjoyed Reho 
both’s large beach much of the day, after 
leaving the airport to check into the 
rooms assigned to them by the housing 
be u set up for the flight. Many of the 
visitors, who flew in from 16 states, spent 
the first afternoon at the airport, watch- 
ing the operations, and studying the many 
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DC. Members also receive a special AOPA edition of 
Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 


exhibits of planes and equipment set up 
on the field 
The evening of the first day was high- 
ighted by a beach party on the ocean, at 
which  specially-prepared food boxes 
were served around bonfires During the 
party a number of valuable prizes were 
awarded, including a Narco VTLR radio 
installation, a Mitchell Senior Airboy. a 
White Plains chronograph, an SFI stal! 
warner, several AOPA 24-hour watches 
and sun glasses, and—particularly signifi 
cant—the first production model of the 
gear for a Cessna 
There was a street dance following the 
beach party, and Governor E. N. Carvel 
of Delaware was on hand to extend the 
state's official gre eting Gill Robb Wilson. 
who holds AOPA membership No. 1 and 
who is editor of FLYING Magazine, also 
was present. He presented a prize to the 
AOPA member present with the highest 
AOPA number 


new Geisse crosswind 


GEISSE GEAR 


Presentation of the first production 
model ot the new Geisse crosswind gear 
at the AOPA roundup described above, 
marks the launching on the market of the 
new gear. The CAA has already certifi- 
cated the gear for the Cessna 120, 140 and 
170, and are expected to have it available 
shortly for the 190 series 

Under a licensing arrangement with 
Mr. Geisse (AOPA A60752), inventor of the 
gear, a newly-formed St. Louis company 
is now producing and marketing the 
gears. The St. Louis company was one of 
more than 40 that contacted Mr. Geisse 
following an item in AOPA’s Confidential 
Newsletter 

List price of the new gear for the Cess- 
nas is $163. However, the first 50 AOPA 
members to order them will get them for 
$11250—a saving of 31° The first order 
has already been placed by Robert M. 
Girard (AOPA A35280), Brightwaters, 


HIGH RENEWALS 


AOPA'’s Active members are renewing 
their memberships at a rate of from 85 to 
90 per cent—the highest renewal rate in 
AOPA's 13-year history 


TIGHTER ADIZ'S 
AOPA is working with the civil and 
military Government agencies on a revi- 


sion of Part 620 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. Part 620 specifies and regulates the 


Air Defense Identification Zones 
the continental U.S 

No changes are contemplated ir 
ADIZ’s themselves. But the requiren 
for greater navigational accuracy ar: 
pected to be tightened Both CAA 
the Air Force report far too man\ 

both civil and military—are mis 
their navigational checks by much gers 
than the five minutes or 20 miles 
rently permitted. Full details of the 
revisions will be supplied AOPA n 
bers when they are completed 


THE 3105 SWITCH 


AOPA also is participating in dis« 
sions with the CAA and Federal C 
munications Commission on_ the 
method of handling the  forthcon 
changeover from 3105 ke to 3023.5 k 
the 17,000 radio transmitters currer 
certificated in the U.S 

This is the change that was agree 
by U.S. representatives in an inte 
tional meeting in 1947, but without 
knowledge of the majority of users of t! 
frequency. AOPA first learned of 
plan itself in May, 1952, and was the fir 
to warn the civil aviation industry wl 
was happening. A flood of protests fr 
users came immediately 

As soon as AOPA learned of the pi 
posal, we asked the Government agen 
responsible if there wasn't some way t 
same objective could be achieved wit 
out working such a financial hardshiy 
the users. The reply was that the agre: 
ment had been made some vears ago, ar 
that it was in the form of an internation 
treatv—which cannot be changed by ar 
action short of Congress 

AOPA is still insisting that the Gover 
ment agencies responsible for the chang: 
hold up the entire plan until they hav: 
detailed information on the availabilit 
of crystals, crystal holders, and adequat« 
data on the wide variety of transmitter 
affected. AOPA also contends that tl 
step should not be taken until a checl 
has been made of the number of radi 


repair stations around the country that 


will be able to handle the changeover 


“Junior must be having fun in his 


glider today!” 
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VISITOR FROM INDIA 


Santokh Singh, A.A., LL.B., Deputy Director of 
the Civil Aviation Department of India, was a 
recent visitor in FLYING's. editorial office. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

Norwich University, in the heart of 
the Green Mountains at Northfield, 
Vt.. will offer a six weeks course in 
aviation for teachers during the sum- 
mer of 1953. The new Air Center 
on the Norwich campus will provide 
classrooms and workshops and the 
course will include Link Trainer in- 
struction and actual flying for those 
who desire it. 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


BUYING OR SELLING 


Either way our 28 years of experience and nation- 
wide contacts are at your service in Personal 
Executive and Transport Aircraft. 


JIM WELSCH 


AIRCRAFT SALES 
60 East 42nd Street, Suite 62 


8 
New York 17, New York Murray Hill 7-5884 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


DOUGLAS, LOCKHEED, BEECH 

GRUMMAN, and CURTISS aircraft for 
sale For top value executive aircraft 
eall or write ATLANTIC AVIATION 
CORP., P.O. Box 146, Hasbrouck Heights, 
New Jersey HA 8-174 Complete air- 
craft maintenance facilities at Teter- 
boro, N. J. and Logar irport, Boston 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 
FOR complete market report of available 
multi-engine aircraft, including Beech, 
Convair, Curtiss. Douglas, Grumman and 
Lockheed manufacture, write or call Wil- 
liam C. Wold Associates, 516 5th Ave., 
New York 36. N. Y., Telephone Murray 
Hill 7-2050. 


FOR SALE—HOWARD DGA-8 
Since last engir 411 
Licensed June 12 > One l 

! Marvel is 


complete spe dd 
write Box 691, Flying, 185 Nort! 
Chicago 1, 
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AIRPLANES 
EVERYWHERE" 


475 FIFTH AVENUE 


Powers & GEORGE 


Aireratt Brokers 


TELEPHONE: MU 6.8477 
CABLE: POWPLANE 


NEW YORK CITY 17, N. Y. 


IT SEEMS TO US: 4 very active Fall market is under way. Prices 


generally lower, and more aircrait offered. 
The market should become more stable, 


available in several classes. 


Same excellent “buys 


with fewer bargains available after the first of the year. 


AERONCA SEDANS: available. 1949, 
+ 128ZHF, has 210 total hours. New engine. 
Metal propeller. Primary blind instruments. 
Radio. Extras. Undamaged. Hangared. $2800 


BEECHCRAFT BONANZAS: 27 from $7000. 
Painted 1950, B-35, + 874QAF, has 700 total 
hours. 200 hours since aircraft and engine over- 
hauled. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. Omni-range. 
Extras. Undamaged. Hangared. Exceptional. 
$13,000. Also: brand new Bonanza with ferry 
time only. $19,850 as equipped. 
BEECHCRAFT STAGGERWINGS: 9? from 
$3100. 1944, DI7S, #929SHF, has 956 hours. 
90 hours since overhaul on 450 HP engine. 
Entirely recovered between 1947 and 1950 
Gyros. Radio. Hangared. Undamaged. Beauti- 
ful condition. $4350. 

BEECHCRAFT C18S TWINS: 9 from $24.- 
300. 1945, +4456ZF, is beautiful Executive 
model. Four chairs and table. Engines 160 
hours and 58! hours respectively. One spare 
zero-time engine. Nose tank. Hydromatic 
propellers. Gyros. Excellent radio. $43,250. 
BEECHCRAFT D18S TWINS: from $43.- 
000. 1951, #RZF, is probably latest and best 
equipped DI8S on market. New condition. 
Installed engines 180 hours. Electrically op- 
erated stairs. De-icing. Exceptional 
ment panel and radio. All latest improvements. 
Cost approximately $125,000 as equipped. 
$81,000. With Automatic Pilot $85,000. With 
Automatic Pilot, two spare zero-time B-5 en- 
gines, and 1000 hour inspection $90,000. 
BELLANCA CRUISAIRS: 8 from $3300. !947, 
+ 7443ZF, has new engine. Aeromatic propel- 
ler. Gyros. Omni-range. Marker beacon. Many 
extras. Beautiful throughout. $4500. 
BELLANCA CRUISEMASTERS: 3 from 
$8980. 1951, 190 HP, #53PAF, has only 203 
hours. Hartzell propeller. Gyros. Lear VHF 
and ADF. All bulletins. Undamaged. Han- 
geared. $11,000. Make offer 

CESSNA 170'S: 17 available. August 1948, 
+ 262TVF, has 675 hours. New 150 hour en- 
gine. Metal propeller. Auxiliary tank. Land- 
ing lights. Flares. Extra radio. New battery 
and tires. Undamaged. Polished, restriped, 
and relicensed. Bargain. $3500. Also: all 
metal, 1950, =540QCF, with only 92 hours. 
Metal propeller. Primary blind instruments. 
Radio. Undamaged. Hangared. $5500. Also: 


instru- 


1952, 1708, #269ZDF, with only 140 hours. 
Metal propeller. Primary blind instruments. 
Omni-range. Extras. Cost $8100. Asking 
$7425. 

CESSNA TWINS: from $2000. +6092JF, 
has 1300 hours. 400 hours since complete 


overhaul. Engines 110 hours. Completely re- 
covered October 1951. New glass. White 
leather pilot's compartment. Outside baggage 
door. Gyros. ADF. Hangared. Beautiful. 
Bargain. $2225. 


DOUGLAS 8-23: Beautiful Executive 
+ 4989XF, has 200 hours since 1000 hou 
spection. 9 chairs and 3-place couch. Hydro 
matic propellers. Best radio. 9 spare engines 
$220,000. Make offer. 
DOUGLAS DC3 TYPES: 
$66,000 including Cargo, Airline 
tive ships. Some exceptional offerings 
GRUMMAN WIDGEONS: 3; trom 
G-44, 6595PF, has latest modified hul!. Ze 
time since aircraft, engines, and meta! prope 
lers completely overhauled. Repainted, new 
glass, and beautiful interior installed Septer 
ber 1952. Gyros. VHF radio. Exceptiona! of 
fering. $16,300. Also: low-time 1947, G-44-A 
model, = 8664QOF, at $25,500 with metal p 
pellers, gyros, omni-range, and other extras 
NAVIONS: 32 from $5500. 1949, #493SKF 
has 360 hours. 205 HP. engine. Metal cor 
trollable propeller. Gyros. Shoulder harness 
Two back pack parachutes. One corporation 
owner. Hangared. Undamaged. Exceptions 
condition. $8800 

NAVION SUPER 260'S: 5 


30 available * 
and Exe 


$145 


from $14.80% 


1951, 2533PKF, has 540 hours. Brand new 
engine. Metal propeller. Airplane repainted 
1952. Gyros. Omni-range. Relicensed. Spot 


less throughout. Undamaged. Hangared. One 
corporation owner. Beautiful. $17,000 
NOORDUYNE NORSEMAN: File = hes 
reinforced cargo floor and 5 removable pas 
senger seats installed. Zero time 
plane, engine, and propeller overhauled. Fat 
ric renewed and ship relicensed June 1952 
Auxiliary tank. Gyros. Radio. Practically new 
condition throughout. $12,000 


since 


PIPER PACER 125'S: 7 available 1950 
= 699RKF, has 300 hours. Metal propeller 
Strut fairings. Primary blind panel. LF radio 


$4000. Also: Ag 


and omni-range. Bargain 


1952 = IB3RAF. with only 15 hours. Meta 
propeller. Primary blind instruments. Latest 
improvements. Brand new. $4475 

PIPER TRI-PACERS: 6 available. [95 


Metal propeller 
New condition 


SBITAF, has only 7! hours 
Gyro. Loop. Relicensed July 
$4570 

REPUBLIC SEABEE AMPHIBIANS: |; 
$2000. 1947. #629FK, has 290 hours. 96 
hours since aircraft and engine overhauled 
Repainted July 1952. Propeller has large hut 


Gyros. Radio. No corrosion. All improve 
ments. Excellent. $2600. 

STINSON 165°S: 23 available. November 
1947, #976QK, has only 176 hours. Mete 
propeller. Standard equipment. Relicensed 
Hangered Undamaged. New condition 
$2500. Also: 1948, #622JMF, with only 186 
hours. Metal propeller. Spinner. Primary 
blind instruments. Radio. Excellent. $300 
SWIFT 125'S: from $2175. Late 1946 


= B8069FF, has 418 hours. Aeromatic prope 
ler. Gyros. Omni-range. Undamaged. Hen 
gered. Very clean. $2250. 


ALL TYPES OF AIRPLANES AVAILABLE AND LISTINGS SOLICITED 


FROM 82.000. 


YOU WANT TO PURCHASE, OR THE SHIP 


WRITE FOR DETAILS DESCRIBING THE AIRCHAEFT 


YOU WISH TO SELL. 
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ANSWERS TO “WHERE AM 1?" 
(PAGES 54-55) 


Springfield 


Ac New Me: cc 

Waikiki Beach-at Honolulu 

Boulder City, Nevada 

Potomac River and the area from Haines 
Point (D.C.) to Mount Vernon. Airports 
ere: National, Anacostia NAS, Bolling 


AFB, Beacon, Va., Alexandria, Va. 


AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


70678 


LINK ASSEMBLY 
NOSE COWL SUPPORT 


$5.00 EACH 


NEW 
LODESTAR PARTS 
Send for Inventory List 


C. BENJAMIN 


11 Osborne Rood, Gorden City, N. Y. 
GArden City, 7-1773 


DOUGLAS PRATT & wither COLLINS RADIO 
BEECHCRAFT CONTINENTAL RADIO 
LOCKHEED WRIGHT BENDIX RADIO 


Lambert Field 


REMMERT-WERNER 


Builds ond Services 


AMERICA'S EXECUTIVE AIR FLEET 


orsTereuTors 
CAA Repair Stction +2919 
St. Lowis 21, Mo. | 


1/p Vour | 


Bring your ship to Palo Alto Airport. 
Palo Alto, Calif. or write this address 
for full details on new, CAA-approved, 
Tail Change Kit. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
COLLINS RADIO 


Lambert Field 


NAVCO, Inc. 


Stocks anc distributes parte and supplies for 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
BEECHCRAFT LOCKHEED 

CONTINENTAL WRIGHT 

ar RADIO BENDIX RADIO 

YLAC 

GOODYEAR 

MANY OTHERS 


Air Express Service—Cail TE 5-1511 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 


UGLAS 
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of Montclair, N. J., who recently pinned pilot wings on his son, 2nd Lt. E. E. Aldrin, Jr., 


left) in graduation exercises at Bryan Air Force Base, Texas. 
9 


Col. Aldrin, who is now 


aviation manager for the Atlas Supply Co., is a command pilot with a 33-year air record. 


SWISS AIRLINE OFFICIAL 
1S NEW IATA PRESIDENT 


DR. WALTER BERCHTOLD, president of Swiss- 
air, took office as the new president of the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association at the 
recent IATA annual meeting held in Geneva. 


SIMPLY PUT 


From Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
comes this basic definition of the 
ramjet engine, now being built by 
P&WA for the U.S. Navy: 

“Essentially a tube open at both 
ends, the ramjet has no compressor 
run by a turbine, as does the turbo- 
jet. Once it has been brought to a 
high speed, the open-mouthed ramjet 
compresses its own air supply by 
“ramming” forward. As the missile 
shoots ahead, the air is compressed in 
the open front end of the engine and 
is pushed under high pressure into 
the burners. The combustion of the 
air and fuel mixture shoots hot gases 
out of the rear of the engine to thrust 

‘the missile forward. The ramjet has 
also been considered as a piloted air- 
craft powerplant for extremely high 
speed, in which case it would be at- 
tached to the fuselage or wings of 
the plane.” 


NEW TITLES AT CESSNA 


Dwane L. Wallace, president of 
the Cessna Aircraft Company, 
Wichita, Kans., has announced a 
number of administrative changes 
within the company. 

F. A. Boettger has been elected 
vice president for finance and treas- 
urer of the company, while R. G. 
Largent is Cessna’s new secretary 
and controller. 

Don Flower, Cessna sales manager 
for 12 years, has resigned from the 
company and Frank Martin has been 
named Cessna’s assistant sales man- 
ager for sales, aided by Lee Renshaw, 
sales supervisor for the western half 
of the U. S., and Thad Robbins, sales 
supervisor for the eastern half of 
the country. Jack Zook is the new 
assistant sales manager for adminis- 
tration, assisted by A. E. Kangas, 
manager of service and spare parts, 
Bob Chatley, sales promotion man- 
ager, and Gene Charlton, manager of 
export sales. 

New addition to Cessna’s engi- 
neering staff is Alex Petroff, recent- 
ly named as director of research. 


— 
SALES AND SERVICE 
HIGHEST Cash prices paid for Aircraft radios 
GE, Harvey Wells, RCA ete. or will accept the 
above mentioned sets in trade on the new 
Mitchell Airboy Sr., battery powered transceiv 
er, with VHF transmitter, Mitchell Avigator and 


Avigator Junior. Buckeye Aircraft Radio & 
Equipment, Inc., 2392 Findley Avenue. Colum 
bus 2, Ohio, Authorized Distributors, Mitchell 
industries Inc. products. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


of the new Mitche Airboy 8 att powered tran 
ceiver, with VHF transmitte Mitchell Avi 
wal gato nier I’ mn Natiga nat low 

by A aft Ra hnicia 
n alwv sent upon 
request A few dea hips sti available Write o 
wire, Buckeye Aircraft Radio & Equipment tnc., 2392 
Findley Avenue, Columbus 2, Ohio. Lawndale 4537. 


Authorized Distributors, Mitchell industries inc 


products 
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The McDonnell 


XF-88 Voodoo shown above was the forerunner of the new F-I0! 


Voodoo, which was recently announced as being on order for the United States Air Force. 


Photo Credits 
The following list shows the sources from which photographs and illustrat 

were gathered here a single page is bted t \ l ‘ 
top to bottom 
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RATE: 30c PER WORD 


PORTABLE GARAGE 


Heavy Gauge Viny!t Plastic 


x FORMER PRICE 
$10.00 
tsk ANY 


@ Fold 


* compactly 


abes 
© cheek « 


MARDO SALES CORE. 
480 Lexington Dest. New York 17 


CAA EXAMS 


Our exams are brought up to date weekly 
The questions and answers are based on a!! 
the exact word for word CAA tests. You can 
pess any CAA exam with 100% by using our 


¥ 


copies. Thousands have done it, so can you 
Send for yours on a guarantee 10 day trial 
basis 

Any individual subject $ 


Entire 
Entire 
Entire 
Entire 


Commercial Rating 
Instrument Rating 

Engine Mechanic Rating 
Aircraft Mechanic Rating 
Entire Airline Transport Rating 
Entire Flight Instructor Rating 


ACME FLIGHT SCHOOL 


Municipal Airport, Ft. Worth, Texos 


were 
83833838 


MINIMUM 10 WORDS 


PIPER 


PARTS & ACCESSORIES 


AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
BEECH 
BONANZA B-35. June 1950. 320 hours. One 


ewner, pilot. Always hangared. Never damaged. 
Painted June, 1952. Relicensed August 1952. 
Fully equipped for instrument flight. Narco 
Omni with VHF transmitter, VHF and LF re- 
ceivers. Lear ADF with VHF transmitter. Two 
chair chutes. 10 gal. aux. tank. Constant speed 
prop. Two stage safe flight prestall warning 
indicator. Magnesyn compass. Magnetic direc- 
tion indicator. Deliver anywhere. $13,750.00. 
T. S. Walker, 626 Woodside Rd., Redwood City, 
Calif. 

$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. Read our Mis- 
cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing Bu- 
treau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


CESSNA 


CESSNA 195, 1949, 300 HP, 50 hours since com- 
plete overhaul. Gyros, omni, aef-aed, low fre- 
quency, marker, beacon receiver. Painted 
cream, trim blue, beautiful. $17,000.00. Contact 
Dolores S. Kincaid, 6866 Elwynne Dr., Cincin- 
nati 36, O. 

1951 MODEL 170A demonstrator. Primary group, 
VHF transmitter, special factory paint job. li- 
censed until September 1953. $5650. Bohmer 
Flying Service, Lexington, Ky. 


$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. Read our Mis- 
cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing Bu- 
reau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


DOUGLAS 


BEAUTIFUL Executive Douglas DC-3 Available 
for Lease. Newest style interior with deluxe 
buffet, etc. Zero time engines, recent annual 
inspection accomplished, complete navigation 
and communication radio. Below cost leasing 
arrangement, or possible sale. Box 690, c/o Fly- 
ing. 
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Read our Mis- 
Bu- 


$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. 
cellaneous advertisement. Aircraft Listing 
reau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


TAY LORCRAFT 


TAYLORCRAFT Sportsman: (new mode! 19) now 
available for delivery. America’s 
finest 2 place side by side aeroplane. Extra big 
baggage compartment including 4 place cargo 
utility. Lowest price including starter, generator. 
12 volt system, etc. Ideal for CAP. farm, busi- 
ness man, training. See your local airport oper- 
ator or write today. Taylorcraft, Inc., Conway- 
Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR sale. Item to manufacture and sell by mail, 
including Patent Registration. (See page 16, Oct. 
issue of Flying.) H. Albers, 25S High Ridge Dr., 
Bridgeport 6, Conn. 


AIRPLANES, send for free list. World's largest 
stock, personal & light commercial. We buy. 
quick cash for your plane. Aircraft financing, 
fair rates, top insurance. Dealers, try us on your 
next finance sale. Vest Aircraft 6 Finance Co., 
Field & Offices, Box 38, Capitol Hill Station, 
Denver, Colo, 


$1.00 CAN save you hundreds. Each month we 
print listings of hundreds of aircraft available 
for sale throughout the United States. This list 
tells you where the type of airplane you desire 
is located. You contact the owner, and make 
your own deal. By dealing direct you eliminate 
all middlemen's commissions, and save time, 
money, and get the best deal possible. You can 
receive your first copy listing aircraft for sale 
immediately. So don’t wait! Send $1.00 today 
for a full year’s subscription. Aircraft Listing 
Bureau, 1907 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


WANTED Seaplane with floats. 
yer, 27 High St., Pawtucket, R, I 


Eugene Cournc- 


TRY a met-l-prop on your ship for one week. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied with 
the performance. We will take your old prop in 
on trade. Write for special order form. Luther 
Flying Service Co., Johnstown Cambria County 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


McCAULEY Metl-props? Fast service from Luther 
Flying Service Co., Johnstown Cambria County 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


CONTINENTAL Parts? Fast service from Luther 
Flying Service Co., Johnstown Cambria County 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


USED Parts, Engines, Props. What do you need? 
What do you hove to sell? Luther Flying Service 
Co., Johnstown Cambria County Airport, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


GOODYEAR brake parts? Fast service from Lu- 
ther Flying Service Co., Johnstown Cambria 
County Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


NEW Pressure Pattern Drift Computer $2.50; 
Model “G” New Computer, $7.50; Fairchild (col- 
limated) Sextant Electrical Averager, ($200.00 
Value) $17.50; New Improved E-6B Computer, 
$10.00; Weems Navigation Plotter, $2.00; AAF 
type A-2 Computer, $2.00; American Airlines 
Computer, Improved Model “D” $6.00; Jardur 
Aviation Chronograph, 565.45 Stop watches, 
$15.00. (Free catalog.) Pan American Naviga- 
tion Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., N. Holly 
wood, Calif. 


NEW low prices. Genuine nylon parachute scarfs 
$2.50, two tor $4.50, six for $12.50. Deluxe weave 
$2.98, two for $5.50, six for $15.00. 26” orna- 
mental propellers $2.50. 120 large recognition 
posters $2.95. D-4 computers 50c. Airspeed or 
caititude computers $1.00, three assorted $2.00. 
Everything postpaid. Karl Ort. Dept. F, York, Pa. 
BATTERIES & Tires, for all aircraft, new, send 
for free list of many items. Flying Equipment 
Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chi 
cago 13, Il. 
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; 
@ Goes where 
@ Keeps rain. srow, dust, salt a away 
to extra Security @ Spring-tite elasticized botto ho 
mor $6.95 > 
| 
>. 


E68 COMPUTERS, with 25 page direction book 
let. like new $4.95, with leather cases $5.45 
($10.00 value), new with cases $7.65. Sextants, 
Fairchild, bubble, averaging type. with carrying 
cases. like new $16.85. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. Kane Aero Equipment Co., 2308 N.E. 
23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GENUINE Navy Intermediate Flight Jacket, new, 
dark brown goatskin leather. Bi-swing back, two 
) pockets, one inside snap pocket. Com- 


plete’) lined finest rayon. 100°, wool knit cuff 
and waist. Zippered front. Sizes 34-46 only 
$32.5 Write for tree catalog.) We pay postage 
if payment accompanies order. C.O.D.'s upon 
req t. No C.O.D.’s overseas. R. A. F. Mig. 


Co., 2715 W. Madison St., Dept. FY-12, Chicago, 

FREE catalog! Instruments, batteries, etc. Gaare 
Supply Co., Box 277-E, Weatherford, Tex. 


XMAS Gifts: White Nylon scarfs, 66x18", for 
ladies or gents, $2.50 ea, Ray-Ban sun glasses 
by Bausch 6 Lomb, gold filled frame, for ladies 
or gents, reqular or gradient density. also shoot- 
ing glasses, Wallets, tan saddle or brown calf 
leather $4.50 each plus 20% F.E. tax. Binoculars 
by Bausch & Lomb. Chronograph Aviation 
watches. Vrite for tree price list. Flying Equip- 
ment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, 
Chicago 13, Il. 

XMAS Gilt: genuine Navy Intermediate Flight 
Jacket, brand new, dark brown goatskin leather, 
biswing back, two patch pockets, one snap 


pocket, mouton collar, celanese lined. 100°. wool 
kait waistband and cuffs, zippered, sewed with 
nylon thread. Sizes 34 to 50. The Genuine USN 


issue. Special price $32.50 for limited time only, 
shipped postpaid if remittance accompanies or- 
der Flying Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram $St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il. 


HELMETS: ANH 15 AAF tan cloth, sponge rubber 
earcups $2.00. A-11 AAF kidskin leather sponge 
rubber earcups $3.45. Leather helmet with chin- 
cup $1.50. White cloth helmets $1.00. White 
flying caps 75c each. New. Flying Equipment 
Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chi- 
cago 13, Il, 


MAE West Life Jacket $5.00 each, new. CO2 
Cartridges 10¢ each. Coast Guard approved life 
vest $3.00 each, new. Flying Equipment Sales 
i 1641.5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 
13. tl 


BOOKS 


FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by ““Zweng”™ pre 
pore you for your ratings. These outstanding 
texts lead the field; frequent revisions protect 
you. The latest authentic “multiple choice and 

ip Examinations” are included with latest 
weather map and important new material not 


available elsewhere in each book without 
charqe Why take a chance-—ask for Zweng 
Aviation Books: there is one for each rating viz.: 
Flight Instructor $4.00; Aeronautical Training 


Commercial and Private rating) $4.00; Radio & 
Instrument Flying $4.00; Instrument Flying 
Weems & Zweng) De Luxe $4.50; Airline Trans- 
port Pilot $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; New 
1952) Flight Engineer $4.00; Link Instructor Rat- 
ing $4.00; Parachute Technician Rating $3.00; 
Meteorology for Airmen $3.00; New Practical 
Manual of the $3.00; New Civil Air Regula- 
tions Manual $1.00; Log Books, all ratings $1.00 
to $7.50; new Air Stewardess Loq Book De Luxe 
$2.00; new Steele Log Book De Luxe $1.50; Air 
line AP6 De Luxe Log, 264 pqs., 6x10", $6.50; Air- 
craft and Engine Mechanic including Hydraulics 
weight 4 balance, two books in one (new) $4.00; 
Airport Operation and Management $4.50; Zweng 
Aviation Dictionary $6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral 
Examination” (new) $1.00; “Flying the Omni- 
range’ by Charles A. Zweng, De Luxe limited 
edition only $4.00; Electronic Navigation (Or. 
man) $4.50. Books by other authors: Helicopter 
Guide $2.00; Air Officer's Guide $3.50; Crop 
Dusting (6 Manuals) $12.50; Airline Piloting (Sul 
lock) $3.00; Safety After Solo (Hoyt) $3.50; 
Leading Airline Executives and Pilots owe their 
success to early training with Zweng texts. 
Free Catalog.) Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


PASS CAA Exams. The exact word for word 
copies of the new CAA exams is the basis of 
our questions and answers. You get our old and 
new sets including a guarantee. Order yours 
now on a trial basis. All subjects for any rating 
$10.00. Exam Clerk, Box 1073-B, Washington 13, 
D. C. 
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400 AVIATION books of all publishers described 
in free 1952 catalog. Write: Aero Publishers, Re- 
tail Division, 2162-12 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
26. Calif. 


CAA Exams: Obtain your CAA licenses by using 
a Ross guaranteed questionnaire based upon the 
current CAA exams. Our frequent revisions in- 
sure you receiving the latest authentic “multiple 
choice examinations and maps.” Select your 
Ross questionnaires from the following list. 
“Commercial Pilot $4.00"; ‘Flight Instructor 
$4.00"; “Instrument Pilot $4.00"; “Private Pilot 
$1.00’; “C.A.R. for Pilots 50c"; “Engine Mechanic 
$3.00"; “Aircraft Mechanic $3.00"; “Control 
Tower Operator $3.00; “Parachute Rigger 
$3.00"; “Meteorology Instructors $2.5C"; “‘Navi- 
gation Instructors $2.50; “C.A.R. Instructors 
$2.50°'; “Engine Instructors $2.50"; ‘Aircraft In- 
structors $2.50"; “Fundamentals of Instruction 
$1.50." Special offer! $15.00 will buy a complete 
set of the above Ross questionnaires, you save 
over 62°. If you are not completely satisfied, 
your money will be refunded in full. Order 
direct from Ross Aero Publishers, Dept. 1-F, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OVER 30,000 students have used “From The 
Ground Up” as their ground school training 
manual. It covers elementary Airmanship, The- 
ory of Flight, Meteorology, Navigation, Radio, 
Aero Engines and Airframes. Explains and 
solves CAA commercial examination questions. 
Concise. The whole thing is packed into 136 
pages. Simple. Non-technical language used 
throughout. Send $2.75. No C.O.D.’s. Dept. 
“F.”’ Aviation Service Corp., Port Credit, Ontario. 


CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available from our new 
Chart Division. We are agents for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Our service includes Aeronau- 
tical Sectional, World Aeronautical, Direction 
Finding. Navigational Flight, etc. (Free cata- 
log.) Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


INSTRUCTION 


NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations included in 
New Aeronautical Navigation by Charles A. 
Zweng $3.00; Fairchild Surplus (electrical aver- 
ager) Sextant $17.50; Pilots, supplement your 
training. Order “‘Ground Instructor” $4.00 and 
“Ground Instructors’ Rating” $4.00. Examina- 
tions included. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


LEARN to fly with the Aviation Cadets. Men 18 
to 2642 get $105 a month while learning. Pre- 
pare quickly for qualifying examinations. Guar- 
anteed “Practice Tests” with answers. Cadets 
and Officer Candidates, each $3.25. Both $5.00. 
Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, Air Institute, 
Adams, Mass. 


HELICOPTER training for Pilots and Maintenance 
Crews at N.E. Helicopter Service, oldest helicop- 
ter school in the world. C.A.A. and G.I. ap- 
proved courses cover all phag®s of training re- 
quired for top positions. Write New England 
Helicopter Service, Inc., Box 321, State Airport, 
Hillsgrove, R. I. 


KNIGHT Twister Biplane, 12 construction draw- 
ings $11.75. Vernon W. Payne, 5139 Barlin Ave., 
Long Beach Calif. 


CONTROL Tower. Investigate the unlimited op- 
portunities of Air Traffic Control, in Air Force, 
Navy. CAA. Aero Specialist Courses, New Or- 
leans Intl. Airport, P.O. Box 451, Kenner, La. 


BULLET Raceplane. Homebuilt, speedy mono- 
plane. Blueprints $2.00. Corbcraft, 81 Elmerston 
Rd., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


HOME study courses on Aeronautical Drafting, 
Engineering and Design. Write for free descrip- 
tive folder. Aero Technica! Institute, 2162-12 
Sunset Blvd., Los Argeles 26, Calif. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney, 
$12 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write for infor- 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran- 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum- 
bian Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


OVERSEAS Jobs. Up to date brochure on opp 
tunities for employment overseas. Send S$! 
Overseas Jobs, Box 335-C3, Baton Rouge, La. 


JOBS available: Pilots, we can help you find 
job you want! Send for free application blar 
Pilots Employment Agency, Box 952-F, Teterbor 
N. J. 


MAN to earn $90 week up. Long needed inve 
tion. Advertised Post, Colliers, Country Gent! 
man. Prospects everywhere. Full or part tim 
Exclusive. No investment. Free samples. Wri 
Red Comet, Inc., Dept. 95-C, Littleton, Colo. 


FOREIGN Jobs. Contracts underway and sox 
starting in Africa, South America, Canada, En 
land, Europe, South Pacific, Middle East, Mexic 
and Alaska. Send $1.00 for foreign job new: 
information, application forms, etc. DCS Foreig 
Job News, Dept. 268-Ol, Bridgeport, Ill. 


CONSTRUCTION Job List. Published monthly 
$1.00. Dempster’s Construction Scout News 
Dept. 268-OJ, Bridgeport, Ill. 


FOREIGN employment construction work. If in 
terested in foreign projects with high pay. write 
Foreign Service Bureau, Dept. FL; Box 295 
Metuchen, N. J. 


CONFIDENTIAL reports on best paying opportu 
nities for pilots and ground personnel with air 
lines, feeder lines, non-scheduled operator 

flight schools, aircraft factories, crop dusters and 
many others. Foreign and domestic jobs fo: 
skilled and unskilled. Also, oil, construction and 
government openings. All for only $2.00, includ 
ing one year registration and advisory service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Research Services, Box 
1011-FD, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


AIRCRAFT Workers, urgently needed at Taylor- 
craft. Immediate openings for experienced ace- 
tylene welders, sheet metal workers, spray 
painters, assemblers, and aircraft mechanics. 
Apply in person, personnel Mgr., Taylorcratt 
Inc., Conway-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Pa. 


FLIGHT Instructor wanted, with ASEL ratings. 
Must speak fluent Spanish. Zahns Airport, Ami- 
tyville, L.I., N.Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START your own aviation business with little 
capital. Handbook describes 47 ways. Write for 
free descriptive literature. Christopher Publica- 
tions, Holtsville 18, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELICOPTER Pilot, just licensed, break in your 
way for your job. Will travel. Richard Mc- 
Knight, 7100 W. Touhy, Chicago 31, Ill. 


PHOTOSTATIC COPIES 


IMPORTANT documents photo copied wills, serv- 
ice discharges, diplomas, birth certificates, etc. 
$1.00 per copy per page. Quick Copy Service, 
175 W. Jackson, 411, F Chicago, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright biplane to latest 
jet. 250,000 photos in stock. Also old aviation 
books. Send dollar bill for six real photographs 
of the latest jets, plus the NEW 1952 catalogue. 
Aeroplane Photo Supply. Box 195, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


SPECIALIZED Airplane Financing through deal- 
ers only. Write for dealer's setups. Aircraft 
Finance, Inc., 4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. Phone 
EA 1854. 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free 
circular. Berlew Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Freeport. N. Y. 


IT’S easy to learn a language by Linguaphone 
Conversational Method. At home, quickly mas- 
ter French, German, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, 
etc. 29 languages available through Lingua- 
phone, world’s standard conversational method. 
Save time, money. Send for free book. Lingua- 
phone Institute, 128-12 Radio City, New York 20. 


AIRPORT operators, send today for Taylorcraft 
dealership information. Get in early on big 
expansion program. Taylorcraft, Inc., Conway- 
Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Pa. 
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CESSNA 
CASE 
HISTORIES 


TURNER 
TRANSFER, 

INC., GREENS- 
BORO, N.C., has, 
through an alert 
sales and service 
program, created 
an enviable reputation as heavy 
truckers and transport experts. Their 
40-foot trailers move massive ma- 
chinery from the Canadian Rockies to 
the Mexican Gulf. 

And Turner Transfer keeps their big, 
fast Cessna 195 on the move — bi- 
weekly inter-office trips; rush riggers 
to hurry-up jobs; haul emergency parts 
to trucks on the roads. 

President Guy Turner says, “! would 
not have anything in the single-engine 
class but a Cessna. It's safe, econom- 
ical, and gets me where | want to go 
in a hurry. Besides, with as much flying 
as | do, it's cheaper than the airlines 
and a lot faster.” 


HENRY BROWN, 
ARWOOD PRECI- 
SION CASTING 
CORPORATION, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
has solved a 
problem that 
haunts many top 
U. S. salesmen—how to cover a larger 
territory more efficiently. 

Before he could even fly, Brown bought 
a Cessna 140... today, pilots a brand 
new Cessna 170. He uses the plane 
for business: to bring customers to the 
plants, to deliver immediately needed 
castings, to fly to widely scattered 
points in his New England territory. 
Brown proved Cessna convenience to 
his wife on comparison trips to New 
York. He flew. She drove, arrived 
hours late, exhausted, now says, ‘I've 
been a Cessna enthusiast ever since!” 
Brown also praises Cessna's patented 
landing gear, its easy-to-handle sta- 
bility, comfort, roominess and high- 
wing visibility. He adds,"“The plane has 
more than paid its way for me.” 


Also see the CESSNA 190 SERIES 


Cessna's “Executive” 
series ...the best big 
plane valve on the 
market. Seats 5 with 
comfort—cruises at 
fast, airline speeds . . . 
carries up to 200 Ibs. 
of luggage... has 
every important com- 
fort and safety feature. 


You've never flown a 4-place per- 
sonal plane that lifted off the 
runway like this one... or came 
in for landings as slowly, as safely, 
as surely. For only the Cessna 170 
has Cessna-enginecred Super- Lift 
Flaps. You'll get a lift out of the 
170 in other ways, too... out of 
the quick power of its service- 
proved, 145 H. P. Continental 
Engine—its responsiveness to the 
controls — the roominess and 
luxury of its interiors. Yet this 
i-place, all-metal Cessna 170 
eosts only $7245 f. 0. b.* Wichita. 

*With Standard { quipment Pr ces subject to change without notice 


Youa LIFT 


AND SLOWER, SAFER LANDINGS, TOO! 


TODAY, CESSNA IS NO. 1 
IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 


Lands 10% Slower! 


New Super-Lift flaps permit far shorter 
take-offs, reduce your landing speed more 


than 10%. with 
patented landing gear, they make usable 


Combined Cessna’s 
airports of many short, rough fields. Best 
of all, these remarkable flaps are standard 


equipment on the new Cessna 170. 


phone your neorest 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Cessna dealer (listed in the yellow poges of your 
today 


telephone directory) of mail this coupon to 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. F-1! 
Wichita, Kansas 
Cessna 170 


Please send information on the 


om interested 


business for farming other 
Name 


Business Address 
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ANN ARBOR MICH 


OF MICHIGAN 


FAA .... 


Whatever color the insignia, wherever 
it appears on a Thunderjet wing . . . it’s 
the symbol of security. > 


Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway and 
Turkey ... allied with the USAF and 
supplied by Republic Aviation. .. are 
expanding these powerful defenses 
against would-be aggressor nations. 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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